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by 
R. J. KAUFMANN 


Department of English, University of Rochester 


Tue FIRST thing that distinguishes this generation of students is the way 
they whisper their hopes. For them the intellectual life approaches at its 
worst a private vice to be gratified in intense, confidential sessions with their 
mentors or better initiated friends—and by the conspiratorial act of reading. 
For the best of the students, reading a serious book—say Camus’ The Rebel, 
Mann’s Dr. Faustus, or even, to name a book which has complexly aroused 
nearly all of them, The Catcher in . Rye—is so little a passive act that the 
best language they can discover to describe their feelings constantly draws, 
nwi ‘ittingly one supposes, on the imagery of sexual dalliance. Not only 
Joc yes this suggest how potent fiction provokes the strong emotional re- 
sponse which students are so prudently and craftily unwilling to make to 
the external world generally, but it also suggests how sub-institutional this 
whole generation is. 

Today’s undergraduates don’t like politics as such. For them, I think, 
programmatic socialism has about the same vaguely attractive but still thor- 
uighly antiquated quaintness that the more courtly but manly apologists 
for the genteel tradition had for us in the 30s—something pleasant but 
trelevant, or better something generous but rather sillily oblivious to the 
ire of power. I should say, too, that quite contrary to the advertised 
statistics, they don’t much like institutionalized religion, though they will 
practise an unblinking ‘occasional conformity’ with the demands of a society 
which says: “Go to church and rise in the world’. They don’t respect author- 
ity as such, just because they concede its eaperlatie al rights too readily; unless 
middle-age post-liberals realise this simple fact they will constantly miscon- 


true motive in, and misdirect their appeals to, the oncoming generation. 
[think there is no question that the vital core of this generation is engaged 
i a spiritual and intellectual temporising action, essentially and broadly 
sceptical; it operates behind a mask of attentive compliance in order to 
preserve the pleasures it understands. It lives in a medium of low-pressure 
doubt which would be intolerable to anyone who had ever experienced 


the exhilaration of conviction. 
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So, though today’s students dislike religion and politics in matured { 
—as institutions, as statutory things—they are endlessly curious about the 
genesis in the roots of religious belief, in the origins of common bo 
society, in the derivation of words, and above all in the psychog 
the social teleology of love. They want to know how men g 
started; they want to learn how men learn to care. Hemingway’ 
too exclusive for them, for though they are characteristic a moved by 
cruel deprivation of Jake Barnes in The Sun Also Rises, they suspect th 
stoical postures of the later books. Love, for them, isn’t an end; it mus 
be, they feel, a means, though to what they are imperfectly sure. Th 
like Yeats, because he cares so strongly for the preservation of everytl 
—because he was so unwilling to give up love, or political com: 
or the public claims of art, or gaicty, in the face of tragic fact. Th 
Lawrence, too, though he seems a little shrill to them at times. But t 


like his courageous, nearly monomaniacal return to the fountains of f 


they like his spiritual resilience. In their language, he ‘cares’. Sev 
them like Saul Bellow, though his work is more sombre than the 
quite congenial; he seems, as one of them said, ‘to be enlarged by 
he knows’. 

The students want tremendously to believe that after know] 
forgiveness, that one can know the world and still love life. Th 


suspicious of the lack of conviction in themselves, but they 
seriously over-sold on contrived panaceas that they want to see anythi 
they give their allegiance to grow, as it were, before th 
entially tested in the ficti nal experience of a protagon 
inclusively but without too glamorously dramatising his own plight 
like Conrad, and with reservations they like D« stoevsky, 
bad manners they pardon but do not overlook. They like joy 
very well up to the point in which he works out his elaborate aesth 
then ‘he seems to gain resolution by omitting too much fee 
It is just this on which my experience of “this generation of students t 
me I must conclude: they want above all to avoid the destruction 
feelings they don’t know how to trust, which they fear to test full 
yet which they seem to know we must somehow preserve and st ngth 
in the proper ways if we are to survive. The satirists who delighted th 
twenties and thirties—Waugh, part of Shaw, the rediscovered Firba 
Sinclair Lewis—they respond to too sentimentally really to like. hey cat 
generate sufficient detachment to see the comedy and they judge satit 
exposure as cruelty. Only the satiric writers with almost an excess of feeling 


vra Od) 


reach them. I’ve yet to teach a student who didn’t like Wine 


Orwell, too. His embattled passion and his kind of furious attentions t 
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mankind reach them with, it seems, no inkling of political doctrine accom- 
panying It. 
I remember that Santayana said that Emerson was precisely a transcen- 
lental reader’ for he read ‘only to find out what he was thinking himself’. 
his much under-rated generation we are teaching is, I should say, made 
up of most untranscendental readers, of readers whose main feature is a 
ind of homeless and questing sympathy. It is a generation which reads 
= 


ainly to find out what man can feel and what he can do with the feelings 


vhich are worthy of him. 


The article above is reprinted by kind permission of the Editor of The Nation 
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R. J. HARRIS 
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GENERALISATIONS, WILDLY unsafe. All those articles on The Child, 
consider them, and the lost children. The mother smiling her secret reser- 
vation, while the child-expert lectures; the laughter in the staff-room, when 
the Divisional Inspector has departed; the separate I's, pricking the seat of 
the broad-bottomed Third Person Singular. And here’s another of them, 
The Secondary Modern School, rising embarrassed, or not embarrassed and 
that is worse, to make public pronouncements—but ‘that’s not me, that's 


not me’ each separate school says with silent sharp laughter grimacing be- 


1 1 


hind the merciful page, ‘that’s not how I do it, that wouldn’t work here 
fat lot he knows about me!’. Wildly unsafe. 

Must go on, though, pretending not to see the me’s. What have I known 
in practice: LTwo secondary modern schools, a technical, a grammar, a 
comprehensive. Not much to go on. Particularly successful in organising 
English in any of them? Not particularly. Well qualified, then, to give the 
average score—might gct the individual variations and disagreements t 
give tongue, produce the true answer, answers by the hundred. Some use 
in the rash word if this happens. Better try. 

Assume a real identity in the broad-bottomed abstraction of the Secondary 
Modern School, and one recognisably different from that other pantaloon, 
the Grammar School. More pupils, for example, to each class; a longer 
ladder of intelligence, though with the top rungs missing; less interest in 
school, a place of comparative failure, the apple fallen from the growing 
tree—and here and there a wasp crawling out, naughty, to plague the junior 
teacher, a swarm even, in the C-stream, bruised windfalls; a home back- 
ground often down to the raw canvas of the linguistic picture, not much 
there to stimulate rivalry or emulation, or to make imitation charm; i 
short, enjoyments in which literature plays no part, ambitions which words 
hardly help to fulfil. Is all that fair to the Secondary Modern Child? Pretend 
so far. (‘Not to me, not to me.’ Of course not.) And the curriculum—tree 
it seems, broad, general, do what thou wilt, go in all directions at once even 
778 
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if only a little way, there is sure to be a gate to this maze and at fifteen years 
it opens. Often—usually:—the traditional examination subjects without the 
carrot or the goad; less direction or guidance from a G.C.E. donkeyman, 
but less ability to make a pasture of this freedom. No homew ork, naturally; . 
and not easy to get a team out on Saturdays—mostly got jobs, you know; 
in the dinner-hour there are a few clubs and societies—it’s difficult after 
chool, don’t you think, even if the boys would stay—trains to catch, and 
on. Little chance of real creation in those Modern School trousers, busy 
n the paper round, or running for the Tube. Ghastly emasculation of the 
three-school system. Not another topic really—English i is a social, a com- 
munity subject, its richness is interchange, context—but what full context is 
there, where the units in the machine run off at various bells, are held by 
the conscription of the lesson in separate chapters, like a set of Grammar 
Book examples? After the Pupil, the Curriculum, the Social Pattern of the 
Modern School, what remains to complete the identification? The Staff. 
| remember, for example, D. H. Lawrence, and it is true, nothing more so, 
hat University degrees alone do not make a writer, certainly not a teacher; 
and some forms must have a safe pillow, a permanent general-subjects 
teacher, escaped from the Deserted Village. But in the Modern School there 
ire too few specialists even with a first degree in their subject, few enthus- 
ists disciplined by knowledge or practice (plenty of enthusiasts, and anyway 
English is not a special subject, we all speak English), and few who will 
not lack the pleasurable excitements of skill, not as educationalists, but in 
craft of words. 

So there. That is the material. 

What is the English teacher trying to do with it, and what are his special 

ficulties: 

The general aims of English teaching are the same in all types of school. 
take it they fall into two main groups—to produce efficient readers, writers, 
ulkers and listeners, that is the first group; and to improve knowledge, social 
poise, experience of values, vocational prospects, that is the other. The first 
neutral, the jungle, the real hunting-ground of skill; the second is not 
specific to English, it is shared by all teachers, it rouses missionaries to emerge 
from the riverside bungalows to throw Bibles at crocodiles, it is propaganda, 
it is irresistible—to the teacher. But the first is unattainable—to the pupil. 
Be in the first that the difficulty hides. It could be stimulating if teachers 

ought of English rather as a craft like woodwork than as a shrine of lite rary 
alues or an Open Sesame to spiritual ones. Payment by results was pedantry 
{the narrowest sort, and reduced the idea of skill to a convention of spell- 
ig; but there is an equal danger in the vague and powerful worship of 
Psychological and social aims in which by some magic a valuable experience 
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is to be attained without (like the angel) any visible means of support. Bor 
pedantry and the neglect of craft avoid the full difficulty and lose the f 
reward of striving for the requisite skills—the linguistic skills, correct ob- 
servation of the manners of usage, aptness and elegance of diction, patten 
and variety of structure, and so on. Without primary skill the secondar 
and more important value experiences are not finally possible through th 
medium of English. It is this skill which is noticeably lac king and potential} 
limited in the Secondary Modern School. All the gods in the democrat 
and communist pantheons are to an English specialist not worth one elegant 
sentence on house-breaking and the art of murder. This may seem facetious 
But without linguistic skill how shall we know what the loudspeakers mew 
when they cry ‘equality’ in those threatening contradictions? It is unfashion- 
able among English teachers to discuss the subject at the level of a craft; w 
prefer spelling or the Messianic experience. If I have talked at length of this 
level, it is because in its lowness in the Modern School is the deepest mou 
against the English teacher’s success in overcoming apathy, hostility, and the 
poverty of experience. Of course, skill does not exist in vacuo; interest and 
skill are points in the same circumference; I would only suggest that it is a 
the point of skill that the Secondary Modern hoop is chiefly dented. 

The material; the aims and obstacles. 

In this grey background, what to do? 

Make English wanted, seen to be necessary. It is impossible to discus 
adequately the English training of the Secondary Modern pupil without 
some consideration of the whole curriculum. Unfortunately, not many Staf 
meetings, in my acquaintance, have such matters on the agenda. Som: 
Modern schools invoke the aid of public examinations to raise the status 
subjects in the pupils’ eyes. In so doing, these schools raise grave problem 
of organisation within the classroom for the practising teacher. It is rare for 
a sufficient number of genuine candidates for G.C.E. level English to be 
found in a Modern school to justify the separation of the candidates as 3 
teaching group. Thus, the form carries many passengers who have en 
barked willy-nilly on the wrong ship, and a few VIP’s who demand all he 
captain’s attention. Alternatively, a simpler examination is entered instead 
of or concurrently with the G.C.E. Much simpler it must be, to give the 
majority of the pupils a true hope of a pass; or relatively little vocationa 
significance, although there are always some employers who welcome any- 
thing called a certificate; but insidiously and at times greatly damaging t 
the curriculum in general and to the teaching of English in particular. This 
is especially so, if considerable flexibility be not retained in the examination 
papers—and what public examination can afford not to be rigid, not 


repeat form and even substance year after year? The Opportunity given t 
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he Secondary Modern School by the deliverance from public examinations 
has often been hailed in educ ational writings, but less often seized. Indeed, 
headmasters’ speechdays commonly contain some reference to their schools’ 
ichievement in entering certain children for the G.C.E. There is some justice 
in this boast: I have yet to see (no doubt only my inexperience is to blame 
for this) the Modern school which gave any more to its non-examination 
pupils in their studies—I do not speak of the personal contact, influence and 
devotion of the staff—than a diluted and inefficient version of the old exam- 
ination curriculum. Nor does the substitution of say basketwork for physics 
afect the principle here. The whole process is described as a general educa- 
tion, presumably on the assumption that if one multiplies subjects one will 
widen experience. Alternatively, one may find that a large number of barely 
related projects are launched, which demand enormous energy from the 
staff, and release some enthusiasm among pupils who in them discover, along 
with some real social ease and use, a ready escape from the difficulties of the 
craft of words, or of science, or of any other technique they find hard to 
master. The result for the children is bits and pieces: in English, bits of 
exercises without context, pieces of continuous writing on unlikely or hack- 
neyed subjects, for an invisible audience, in a style rarely akin to that they 
will use after school, if then they ever write at all; and all of it untransferred 
hen they come to history or science. In nearly all subjects, English is an 
mportant tool: to my mind, the proper organisation of English in the 
Secondary Modern school is not practicable without the complete integra- 
tion of all subjects in a rounded scheme of education. Thus, for example, 
teachers of each subject should decide what is the fundamental material in 
their syllabus, and what of that can be taught to the pupils in their school. 
All should then combine to draw up a detailed and integrated plan of work 
oreach age-group. The English staff too should produce a realistic syllabus, 
and discuss its desirability and practicability with other members of staff who 
re using English as their chief tool, and especially at the higher age-range 
ts elev ance to the sorts of language likely to be useful or used by the pupils. 
tshould be possible in this way to organise a general attack on slovenliness 
und incorrectness, and a general encouragement of orderly arrangement of 
ideas. The isolated essay homework or punctuation exercise could vanish, 
ad the virtues of accuracy, development of ideas, be valued in the context 
fwork in hand. Working through other teachers and through other sub- 
ects (naturally, I would not exclude literature and entertainment as a subject 
00 in their own right—would merely emphasise the craft and tool aspect 
tEnglish) gives validity to what is written, and raises the esteem in which 
Engl ish is held throughout the school. More than subjects primarily valu- 


able for the body of knowledge they contain, English depends on the com- 
B 
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mon interest and active co-operation of all members of the staff whose wor 
can use it. Such an interest can admittedly be fostered even where no ted 
co-ordination of subjects exists; its benefits must however be more limited 
and accidental. 

In organising his department, the senior English teacher has to plead no: 
only for adequately qualified staff—he will not often be consulted in the 
Modern school before the appointment of a new member—but for staff wh 
may be expected to remain with the school for a reasonable length of time 
In some areas, and there especially in the Modern schools, it is very common 
for people from abroad to come to teach for a few months, maybe for ; 
term or two, or even less, while they are training or seeking for eniployment 
in their real profession. In this way, it becomes possible for the powers- 
that-be to persuade themselves that there is no vital shortage of teachers— 
there is always someone in the classroom. Teachers who stay a short whik 
in a school, cannot hope to contribute their full and best influence in such 
a subject as English. This is especially so in the Modern school, where th 
official syllabus, if not borrowed and lost by a temporary member of staf 
anyway, may well be too ambitious, and cannot be a safe guide to work 
with a class which needs nursing through individual difficulties. Again 
forms whose week of English is divided between two or three teachers, an! 
who can never rely on seeing the same guide from one term to another 
lose the ground and confidence that would be gained with stable and u- 
divided instruction, if only because it is in human nature for teachers wh 
are busy and share a form, or who are going to be somewhere else tomorrow 
to forget homework, or to fail to ensure that duplication of classwork i 
avoided, or that gaps are not left. For each form, one regular teacher, w 
the enthusiasm and at least a share of the knowledge of the specialist—tha 
is something to plead for in the staffing of the English department, and t 
insist on in the arrangement of the time-table. 

What of the materials and the methods of teaching, when the integrated 
curriculum in which English is the tool, and the reliable and literate staf 
have been granted: 

Textbooks first. On first becoming a senior English teacher, one inherit 
cupboards full of junk. There are very few good courses of English, becaus 
they all try to cater for the widest possible market. In the Modern school 
there is furthermore the special difficulty that the pupils’ chronological ag: 
and their experience of life are often far in advance of their reading age 
Unless the teachers are hopeless, or hopelessly overworked, there is almos 
everything to be said for doing without a textbook altogether: this lack 
would force teachers to think and confer, to use and adapt local materia 
and the books being read by the classes. But teachers always are overworked, 
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and so if a textbook must be used, I would favour one which encourages 
children to use their senses and which stretches their experience in its quo- 
tations, rather than one which encyclopaedically isolates and illustrates points 
of grammar or usage; above all, one which does not do everything for the 
teacher or speak down to the pupils with determined gaiety. It should be 
a book in which each year’s work is planned to produce some coherent phy- 
sical evidence of progress—a diary, newspaper, adventure story, survey, for 
example. The skills are elicited in making something—making something 
primarily with words. Many projects can be wasteful of English time, if 
the periods are spent in building models or drawing maps. 

Second, one should decide on the minimum essential usage, and this mini- 
mum is usually less than any textbook would lead one to believe. I should 
be content, at least, to establish in the first year a thorough competence in 
the use of the full stop. In marking written work, this limitation should be 
kept in mind and the pupil’s eye focussed on the one major technical point. 
Success, too rarely known to Secondary Modern children, may elicit a 
demand to be taught some new point of technique—perhaps an unusual 
experience for a teacher. Plenty of repetition fixes correct habits, and the 
noting of progress sweetens necessary drill, which is not unpopular in the 
context of a real piece of work. 

Third, one should repair the omissions of the background. Give plenty 
of opportunity for talking to each other, instead of shouting each other 
down. After all, the children will talk when they leave school far more 
than they will write. The problem of speech-training is itself worthy of a 
whole book. In Cockney districts, and I imagine in many others, there is 
an audible crack between the dialect of home or playground and that attempt- 
ed in classroom and official conversations. Girls seem more anxious than 
boys to conform to a vague Standard English pronunciation, but when 
vocational ambition does not urge this conformity, the local ‘dialect’ has a 
very strong hold. In adolescence, particularly, fear or embarrassment at 
being different from one’s fellows checks the would-be conformist. Many 
divergences from the received pronunciation are not considered bad form 
by adults; some, however, Cockney being one, are generally frowned on 
by educated people, and teachers do usually feel impelled to correct slovenly 
speech. The success of such correction depends very largely on the pupil’s 
willingness. Special classes in speech-training may without this desire be 
simply exercises in self-consciousness. It is therefore important to sympathise 
with non-conformists, and to understand the cause of any apparently inerad- 
ible or wrong-headed local mannerism of speech which has value as a 
social shibboleth or screen, and should not ruthlessly, scornfully, and vainly 
be attacked. Rather, the teacher should stress the proper ordering of ideas, 
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the sense of what is said, the enlargement of vocabulary, and other su 
processes acceptable to a pupil in any dialect. There is then hope that i 
due course irrational or purely parochial resistance to accepted educated 
speech-forms will be overcome. 

In fighting the background, the noisy background, extra time for silent 
reading will be required, for many of the children will not read at hor 
This time is best used, in my experience, by withdrawing from the school 
library an interesting selection for each form to read in the classroom. Other- 
wise, too long can be spent in staring at the thousand and one titles on the 
library shelves. In the choice of a form set, the teacher has his chance tg 
propagandise, but always remembering that his values will mean little with- 
out an honest care for the pupils’ interests, and a wish to improve their sk I 
rather than to have his own judgments as to what is valuable, confirmed or 
simply endured. Similarly, every means to attract interest in experience 
conveyed through words can be tried—the film, wireless, tape recorder, 
theatre—but here again, not too much out of a sense of Shakespearean duty, 
but keeping simple skill as the main aim. When pupils are eager to come 
with you, and pay their way, and after school hours, to see Hamlet—well, 
then you will have succeeded, and will hardly need to express the prop. 
ganda, which it would have been futile to express before. 

I have tried to say something, necessarily in the most general terms, about 
the nature of the Secondary Modern School, the difficulties faced by the 
English teacher, and about the primary importance of improving skill in 
the English expression of its pupils; about the place of English in the curric- 
ulum, and the requirements of the subject in time-tabling and in staff; and 
finally, about the material, methods, and certain subdivisions of the syllabus. 
The picture I have given may seem rather pessimistic, and limited in its stress 
on skill. Perhaps an unbiassed assessment of the ordinary Secondary Modem 
School child’s essays may excuse the stress on skill. My pessimism I may 
explain by my own experience of these difficulties and desp: irs, and, rarely, 
triumphs—and y yet at the same time deny in the conviction that what finally 
coumts in education is people of character, whose essence and opinions chime 
together. These people can be found equally in Grammar ae in Secondary 
Modern schools. 


The article above is the first of a series on the organisation of English teaching 
in various types of school. 
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by 
SUSIE TUCKER 


University of Bristol 


WuEN I HELP to interview candidates for admission to the Department 
ff English at Bristol, I usually ask them whether they have ever made any 
study of English Grammar. The answers reflect what happens in many 
schools of different types up and down the country, and show considerable 
variation. There are students who have worked at the subject seriously in 
the Sixth; there was the youth who said “Well, they did put on something 
f the kind, but we soon made them take it off’; but most of them say that 
they ‘did it’ in the Lower School or picked it up as they studied some other 
language, usually Latin. 

The two last answers I should have given myself thirty years ago, so it 
seems that the grammatical fog is still undispersed. I am not presumptuous 
enough to hope to play the part of F.I.D.O. but to ask a few questions and 
perhaps flaunt a few heresies may help to generate at least a little light. 

So far, Latin Grammar and English do go together, since they are Indo- 
European languages expressing the fundamentals of thought in roughly the 
same way. We have only to find out about the ways of some Eskimo or 
Amerindian language to see that our group has a basic unity. But what are 
the essentials of that unity? To my mind such ideas as those of Subject and 
Predicate, qualifier and modifier, of personal pronouns as we understand 
them, of verbs capable of conjugation, of particles in the widest sense, and 
of the possibility of inflection in greater or less degree according to time and 
place. With these, we could build up an idea of Pure Grammar, though 
mly for our family of languages. 

But what makes English Grammar distinct from Latin Grammar, is what 
appens in English and not in Latin, whether it concerns something English 
has and Latin has not, like Weak Verbs and the indefinite article, or some- 
thing Latin has and English has not like an ablative case and adjectives in 
agreement with their nouns. 

It is a truism that in a highly inflected language we cannot get very far 

ithout a knowledge of Cases and Conjugations, but in English we can 
talk, write and understand with very little expenditure of energy on form. 
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Pronouns, Verbs and to a much less degree, Nouns, do need attention here, 
but clear and unambiguous word-order, the right linking of clauses, the 
proper choice of words and the observance of idiom, are far more important 
in English. 
Let us consider the following sentences, of which the best that can be said 
is that they were written under examination conditions. 
(i) The event was annually celebrated by ringing church bells on December 
21st for a century. 
) Both movements were influenced by the other (Two in all). 
(iii) They were not to declare war between one another. 
(iv) 
) 


(v) It was him who planted the trees. 
Surely the last is the least reprehensible. Its meaning jumps to the mind at 
once—and yet it is the only one with an obvious formal error. 


He continued on as master. 


Much has been written on Case since the Interim Report on the Ter- 
minology of Grammar, in 1911, representing all shades of thought from 
Sonnenschein! who claims for English all the Cases of Latin, to Jespersen? 
who grudgingly allows us a Possessive and a Common Case. I think the 
fundamental categories are the relations of Subject, Direct Object, Indirect 
Object, and Possession or Source—the four ‘Internal’ Cases of Grattan and 
Gurrey.3 Beyond these, I should call everything Adverbial. 

Indeed, trouble begins once we get away from the safe division of Nomi- 
native and Possessive. We have been told that ‘to (or for) the man’ isa 
Dative Case-phrase: we are also told that all English prepositions take an 
Objective, which ought to be called an Accusative. 

Does it matter what we call them: In ‘He sent a gift for Tom’, we can 
reasonably class ‘for Tom’ as the English way of expressing what Latin puts 
in the Dative—provided that it doesn’t mean ‘on behalf of Tom’. And if 
we say “To Tom’, that can imply ‘direction to’ which would not be a dative 
at all in Latin. We must make our interpretations in the light of the mani- 
fold meanings of English prepositions. There is a manifest difference between 
‘He sent Tom a present’ and ‘He sent Tom away’, but it turns on the nature 
of the verb. And why do we boggle at the Ablative? Sonnenschein speaks 
of an Ablatival-dative, and it is often pointed out that in Old English the 
Dative does the work of the old Instrumental, Sociative and Ablative. But 
surely if we can see the difference between going for a walk with a friend 
and cutting the cake with a knife, we can forget about Indo-European cases. 


1 The Soul of Grammar. 
2 The Philosophy of Grammar. 
3Our Living Language. 
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If we look back into Historical Grammar, we notice that in Chaucer’s 
English “To the toune’ is a clear Dative in the singular, whereas ‘to the 
rounes’ in the plural is as clearly Accusative in form. What must we say, 
then: That in the plural we have a group consisting of a preposition plus 
an Accusative, but in the Singular a group consisting of a preposition plus 
3 Dative, as if the same preposition could govern two distinct cases each 
with the other’s meaning? Or shall we say that the Accusative has taken 
over the Dative function—or vice-versa? Indeed, can we be sure ‘tounes’ 
isn’t a Nominative? There is no distinction of form, and people have been 
known to say “Between you and I’: we all say ‘you’ for the Nominative 
instead of “ye’—and did not Shakespeare’s Cleopatra say ‘Is she as tall as me?’. 

We cannot assign cases to English Nouns and Pronouns, by applying 
Historical Grammar: that will tell us what our ancestors did, not what we 
do. The only questions worth discussing now are “What do good speakers 
ay?’ and “What is the function of the words in the sentence?’ If we feel 
that the name of a Latin category makes things clearer at times, let us use it 
—we must have names, if only because it is more economical to say ‘A 
hammer’ than ‘the thing you drive in nails with’. But we ought not to 
force the Latin terms on doubtful examples for the sake of symmetry, or to 
make things easier for our colleagues in the Classics Department. 

Let us look at the sentence “He taught the boy Latin’, “Two Accusatives’ 
says the Latinist—‘you teach the boy and you teach the lesson both at once: 
the right construction is that of docere’.! But why: A®lfric the Grammarian 
translated a sentence on this pattern into Anglo-Saxon using the Dative for 
the boys, regarding them as the receivers of the lesson, or the persons in- 
directly affected. We know only too well how common is the latter state, 
in our classes, but Aelfric was using the normal idiom of his day. But which 
case have we now? Can we not have both, according to emphasis and point 
of view? The modern noun carries no tag. It is somewhat comparable to 
the difference in idiom which makes us speak of cutting the head off the 
body, whereas our ancestors spoke of cutting the body off the head. It was 
all one to Charles I. Structurally “He walked three miles’ and ‘He ate three 
apples’ both contain Pronoun, finite verb, numeral, noun, and no amount 
of arguing about form will explain the difference in the result of the com- 
bination. We may call the three apples an ordinary Accusative and the three 
miles Accusative of Extent—but would it not be more adequate to call the 
three miles adverbial: It tells us how or where he walked quite as clearly as 
quickly or far. 

Such inflections as we still have can be misleading and unnecessary: when- 


lef. H. R. Stokoe, The Understanding of Syntax, § 110. 
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ever there is any doubt, we interpret their signals by extra-grammatic 
means—by common-sense. If we assumed ‘Motorist Refused a Licence’ t 
be a complete sentence, we should analyse it into Motorist, subject; refused 
Past Tense of finite Verb; a licence, Direct Object. But we don’t. We knoy 
it means that somebody has refused to give the motorist his licence, and s 
not one item of our earlier analysis is accurate. We interpret the ambiguou 

grammatical forms by our everyday experience of motorists and officials 
not by the Verb T ‘ables. ‘Woman Refused a Job’ might be taken either way, 
according to which reading seems to have the greater news value. In our 
official moods, we agree that Who is nominative and whom Accusative, and 
frown on “Who did you see?’ though I suspect we all say it out of the class- 
room. Jespersen has collected examples of the “Whom do men say that] 
am’ construction from Chaucer, Shakespeare and the English Bible—includ- 
ing the Old English one. In view of these august names, are we to say that 
whom is wrong? It offends both formal Grammar and Logic—yet I surmise 
that here Idiom and Usage will have the last word. 

Verbs pose another type of problem. The old distinction between strong 
and weak is all very well for Anglo-Saxon, but it is not adequate now. Dr 
Johnson divided them into Regular and Irregular; that is enough for descrip- 
tive grammar, however it may offend the linguistic historian. It is better 
than talking about Strong and Weak. The definition I was given at school 
was that Strong Verbs make their past tense and past participle by internal 
vowel change and weak ones by adding d or t. By that ruling, feed, speed 
and hide must be strong, and teach and bring at once Strong and Weak. 
Surely we cannot teach children or any other non-specialist the phonetic 
and chronological facts that lie behind these forms: There is much to be 
said for H. E. Palmer’s! division into the Living and the Dead, where the 
Dead includes the old Strong group, those with vowel variations due t 
Middle English quantity changes, anomalous Weak Verbs etc. The Livit 
of course, comprises all the regular dental-suffix verbs and opens its arms t 
such new inventions as to jazz, to motor, to zoom and to featherbed. 

A type of remark found in some grammars and books on usage, is that 
such and such a word is ‘a noun used as a verb’. Is it not time to agree with 
the grammarians who hold that if a word fulfils the functions of a Verb, 
and is capable of conjugation according to the Living inflections, it is a Verb, 
whatever it may have been in the far—or even the recent—past? Sometimes, 
the Verb is new enough for us to remember its birthday approximately, as 
in ‘to Hoover the carpet’. But how far back must we go? Must we remem- 
ber that Down began life in Anglo-Saxon as a noun, became an Adverb in 


14 Grammar of Modern Spoken English. 
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the 11th century, a Preposition and a Verb in the 16th and an Adjective in 
the 17th: Or that ‘to rat’ in both senses is 17th century and ‘to blue’ is 
ith in reference to metals and paint, but roth in reference to linen? “What 
Part of Speech is it?’ is quite a different question from “What Part of Speech 
was it?’ or “What Part of Speech could it be:’. We don’t usually know our- 
selves and we cannot expect children or foreign learners to know exactly 
how and when a word was first used in some function other than its original 
one. What Part of Speech it usually is we can generally agree on but we 
must not accuse it of masquerading when it assumes another réle. 

Parsing and Analysis ought to be the practice grounds for this kind of mental 
exercise—but the sentences must be natural English if they are to be useful. 
Far too many sentences set in Examination Papers appear to have been 
invented for the express purpose of mystifying the student. They darken 
counsel and illustrate nothing. “The Liberal Arts and Sciences’ said The 
Tatler! ‘are all as beautiful as the Graces: nor has Grammar (the severe 
Mother of all) so frightful a face of her own; ’tis the Vizzard put upon it 
that scares children.’ The ‘Vizzard’ has too often been a Roman helmet; 
perhaps Jespersen’s primaries and secondaries, subjuncts and adjuncts, suggest 
that a Danish one is not much better, though it may well be a more com- 
fortable fit for any analytic language. But we should bear in mind The 
Tatler’s warning about the teaching of grammar: ‘She is made to speak hard 
words that to (children) sound like conjuring. Let her talk intelligibly, and 
they will listen to her’. 


INo. 234, 1710. 
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by 
H. ROSEN 


in consultation with 


NANCY MARTIN 


A TEACHER GETS very, very tired, and I don’t mean tired during th 


year, but over the years. He begins to feel, ‘I don’t want to work out: 
new way of doing anything. I can’t surprise tn delight 38, I wouldn’t if 
I could and I’m sure they can’t delight me’. If for any reason someone 


wanted to measure this kind of fatigue he might choose many ways of doin 
it, but one way would be to examine the subjects set by the tired te sche 
for composition work. Like everything else we do that’s worth a light, it 


so demanding. ‘Prove me wrong’, I think to myself when in haste I throw 


an inappropriate subject at an unprepared class. “Prove me wrong anc 


like angels—or devils. Turn out a set of flaming masterpieces and show the 


world that essay writing is just like turning yourself into a petrol pump 
Then I can turn my active and creative mind to other pressing problen 


and not to ‘ ‘subjects’ ‘i 


That’s why it is we're all subject collectors, a hobby we pursue as mos 


boys do theirs, fitfully, not always effectively, but putting in an occasiona 
burst of useful activity. We keep our ears to the ground, surreptitioush 
flick through a set of someone else’s books in the classroom, file exam paper 
haunt teachers’ conferences, note bitte rly the ratio of lofty gener slisstia nt 
solid suggestion in the books on the teaching of English, and horde 


hide our few precious ‘winners’. That’s why the ‘re gulars’ crop up so often 
—what are called the time-honoured subjects. We loathe them and we us 


them. Deaf to mutinous protests we've dumped them in front of thousand 


of classrooms. Deaf, but not so deaf that we don’t hear the dull thud made 


by picnics, bicycle punctures, pets, character sketches, hobbies and whimsies 


They jostle their way down the years with the old school buildings, deten- 


tions, prefects, school reports and sports days—imperfect and institutional 


but somehow serviceable and alternative-less, like a blue gaberdine raincoat, 


which, after all, nobody ever pretended would cut a dash. 


But we don’t really like them, however much we feel that they make 
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WHAT SHALL I SET? gI 


life possible during those guilty seconds before the bell when the hated good 
boy says, ‘You haven’t set any homework, sir’. 

There are many students, and young teachers too, who believe that 
there’s a sort of conspiracy amongst lecturers and old hands not to help 
them. Why isn’t there a list of good subjects, as tried and as available as a 
list of the imports and exports of Venezuela, with details of publisher and 
price: Some believe it exists, but is hidden from them together with lists 
of poems, suitable passages to illustrate this and that, and lesson notes against 
the sudden unheralded descent of inspectors or tutors, and in a way, they 
are right. 

After all, composition work operates in what looks like two quite different 
sets of circumstances: 

(a) the bolt from the blue; 

b) a run up in class discussion and the pupil left at the take-off board. 

Let’s take a bolt from the blue first. Let’s assume the least favourable of 
conditions. A poor victim finds himself in the exam room. He can’t con- 
sole himself, as he did the day before in the history exam, that he’s learnt 
his work. He gets a slip of paper with the essay subjects and has to write 
foran hour. This is extreme, but clearly it’s not all that different from 
throwing a subject for homework over your shoulder as you leave the 
assroom. Now whereas one could almost say that there’s no such thing 
asa good or a bad subject, provided it grows out of something, in this situ- 
ation there can be no argument. Of course some subjects are better than 
thers. We all of us find that the quality of what we write varies, and when 
we read what we've written, we sometimes say ‘not bad’ and sometimes ‘it 
stinks’. So the problem resolves itself into—what will get them writing at 
their best and what sort of thing brings out the worst? Inherent difficulty 
freezes and frightens, but less obviously ‘this-is-just-up-my-street’ is often 
no better. Some of the worst stuff ever perpetrated is done when the subject 
rings a bell. I remember those essays on “Alone in the house at night’, which 
Iset for the Fourth Year Exam. I was fairly pleased with that subject until 
lread the essays! Most of them chose that subject out of a choice of six, 
don't forget. What went wrong? The subject released a flood of second- 
tand material, material half recollected down to details of vocabulary and 
entence structure from poor literary models, so what I got were dozens of 
fightened kids advancing towards unidentified noises with pokers, always 
pokers, in their hands. That’s why the sport subject is nearly always a flop. 
Average sports journalism (they read a lot of it) leaves nothing to the world 
nce the excitement of the event is gone but a fine crop of clichés which 
they were quoting scornfully in English text books twenty years ago. So 
we have to watch out that we don’t tap one of the sources which springs 
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from poor literary material. Put it another way. When a boy is writin 
about ‘My paper round’ he has probably never read anything quite [ij 

what he is writing. Of course there are strong literary influences, but they 
are being alchemised on their w ay through. The same lad writing ‘Ay 
exciting chase’ slips smoothly into the ¢ groove and the Wizard does the res 
for him. 

So I think we have, in the first place, to search for subjects which get 
round, in one way or another, the temptations and pitfalls of slick, shodd 
language, and at the same time avoid the subjects which I would call strang. 
lers. Without hesitation I would say the home is the first source of supply 
Keep sending them home—to mum, to dad, to the family; at meals, quarred. 
ling, having a laugh, getting up, going out, buying something. Then what 
happens: They are dealing with a situation, sich in first-hand feelin; 
charged with association and personal relationships, alive with people the; 
know extraordinarily well, down to the last foible. Because they know an 
feel about these things they have the language to write about them. Th 
springs of language are being tapped, and all the writing skill can be direct. 
towards the experience. From the home we can branch out into othe 
autobiographical material, friends, the district, and school. But I don’t mea 
‘Speech Day’ and that sort of thing, because a set of approved views i 
encrusted around these subjects, and a kind of tension is set up in mos 
pupils. That, in fact, is the trouble with most school subjects when set a 
bolts from the blue. The unknown censor shakes the confidence of the 
writer, his tone wobbles, he goes as poker faced as a barrow-boy being 
chivvied by a policeman, or defiantly facetious, or clumsily iconoclastic 
and he disappears behind his words. 

The worst bolt from the blue is the kind of subject which says to the 
pupil, ‘Never mind that kids’ stuff about father papering the pat Jour, and 
what you do down by the canal. You're getting a big boy now. Grow up 
Act your age. What about the problems created by TV, admass, subtopia 
the colour bar, competitive international sport? What about Culture, Eco 
nomics, Society, Life, Time and the Cosmos?’ 

I would be the last to be cynical about these problems, and I am sure th 
older pupils ought to be trained to argue and discuss by cutting their teeth 
on the important questions of their own day. But what a difficult form 
writing it is! Most adults never master, or even attempt it, and I would 
consider myself a fairly indifferent performer. Inevitably, (and how the 


examiners belly-ache about it year after year) their language goes to Pe 


immediately. A special sophisticated vocabulary is required. Chronolog 
that great and not-to-be- despised prop, is pulled out from under ther 
1 Son 


Special sentence constructions are needed, full of ‘on the one hands’ and ‘on 
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the others’, ‘therefores’, caveats and every subordinate clause in the book, 
especially conditional and concessional. What does the wretched child do? 
He puts the trivial argument cheek by jowl with the telling one, and does 
not see their relative importance. He cheerfully goes from the general to 
the particular with only one particular (‘my dad knows a man...’), he 
blankly asserts without evidence (‘the teenagers of today . ..’), no wh? 90% 
ty, and pitiful generalisation. He is a wise old man, stroking his beard. 
fact, poor devil, he does just what adults do, but has less knowledge, Asa 
mastery of material, and a lot less of the plain wisdom of experience. Spare 
ne the argumentative subject. 

One last word about bolts from the blue. Children will obviously treat 
them in different ways dependent on their training. Last year I was given 
a class that had been brought up on enormous doses of story writing, and 
very effectively they could write stories too—at the drop of a hat. No 
matter what subject was set in an examination they would turn it into fiction. 

vas like homing in pigeons. There was the lad who managed to turn as 
realistic a subject as “Late home with the shopping’ into a full scale account 
of an extremely unlikely wrestling match. Therefore we ought to take a 
doser look at this training element now, and see what it does to the writing 
and how it links with the subject. 

One of the greatest weaknesses with the set subject is its baldness. It cries 
out to be mis-read, treated the wrong way, given faulty emphasis. It teases 
the pupil like a coquette. ‘Am I narrative or descriptive: Go on,’ it says, 
Bring in crooks and murders, because that’s just what we don’t want.’ 
When I set subjects I often tell the pupils what I don’t want. In the First 
Form, I ban hampers, rewards, the paraphernalia of country cottage holi- 
days, and ‘Oh how lovely! they chorussed’. Now, I think that, in a way, 
what we need to do with the set subjects is to bridge the gap between the 
class prepared composition and the bald couple of words, to hint at a form 

dev clopment, which gives scope for the confident writing, which brings 
ut the best in a writer and makes him feel ‘I know what they’re after’. 
We ought also to save the pupil from descent into catalogue compiling. 
One exam just recently set ‘Wood’ as a subject, and who could blame the 
wcarpentered girls from working their way through the lot, from oak to 
Parana pine? Take a few examples of what I mean: 


1. The Barber Shop. Include in your composition your impressions, while waiting, 
if fellow customers and the shop itself. Don’t forget to take your turn in the chair. 
Most barbers are talkative, but don’t overdo it. 


2. Jazz Band. Its arrival at a dance hall; the business of getting ready to play. 


Your observations of them in action. The leader or one of the performers might 
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come in for special attention, but don’t think you’ve got to work your way throug 
the band one by one. 

My Friend. How our friendship came into being, enjoyable things we've doy 
together, quarrels and strains on the friendship. My honest estimate of him/her 
a person. 

4. First dey on a desert island. Never mind the cannibals and man-eating tiger 


You've got a practical problem, food and shelter. Show how you set about solvin 
this problem. 


And oh! for an occasional touch of humanity that will make the victin 
feel that he is writing for a heart and not a red pencil. Can’t we say occe 
sionally, ‘Don’t exaggerate or you'll make a hash of it’. “This doesn’t hay 
to be true, but ought to sound as if it could be.’ “Try to imagine that thi 
is the three hundred and seventy-ninth essay I’m going to read on thi 
subject. It probably will be.’ 

Now for the classroom. Here the subject becomes something quite differ 
ent. It grows out of something, discussion, something we're doing, some 
thing we're reading or as part of a general scheme. Above all, and I thini 
this is more important, it is transformed by the relationship between cla 
and teacher. 

I see it this way. I shall walk into a class next term that I’ve never taught 
before. For quite a while my subjects and their compositions will circ 
each other like a couple of cats. There'll be a wariness, a certain uneasines 
a certain stiffness, and this will show in the language and style. “Delight m 
amuse me, move me, shock me’, I'll say to them. But the canny little devi 
have been caught that way before. In any case, can it really be that he want 
me to put down all that stuff that Old Hairy Nose would never have stooé 
for last year? They'll take some convincing that very homely material 
implied by the subject, that there really is something to write about, thit 
they are not exposing themselves to mockery and ridicule. ‘My Neighbour 
I gave to a backward class and they shook their heads. Their neighbour 
were all very dull, they didn’t know anything about them, and one fellow 
said he hadn’t got any, because he liv ed in a slum clearance street and ke 
was the last slum waiting to be cleared. I battled on and we found mor 
neighbours than they knew what to do with by the end of the lesson 
Moreover, when the whole point of a family incident turns on the fact that 
they all have to wash at the kitchen sink, there has to be real confidence 
a boy that his material is acceptable. This is a serious business. A calm 
young lady in the Fourth Form, who took very sceptically my enthusiasm 
for her writing, looked at me coolly and said, “Mr. Mahon didn’t think s 
He said it was too down to earth’. All this pair-of-cats-manoeuvring «a 
only be broken down when, in general, we know where we stand, and i 
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particular when they know what goes in the composition lesson, ‘taking 
the mickey’ in both directions, and knowing what sort of thing will make 
him ‘do ‘is nut’. 

If only the right atmosphere is established, then the frenzied search for a 
list of subjects disappears, or partly. It seems right that we should talk about 
certain things and write about them. Very occasionally a subject will drop 
nto your lap. One afternoon I was with a class I knew fairly well, and a 
arge group of visitors was about the place, poking and prodding politely. 
They'd been divided up into twos and threes, and we'd no sooner got 
settled down to the lesson than in came the first batch, a few minutes later 
the second, and so on throughout a double period. The children went 
through their jack-in-the-box act faultlessly, and stood primly and quietly 
at each entrance. When the door closed behind the umpteenth group, they 
could contain themselves no longer and collapsed into laughter. In a few 
minutes, they were telling me about the hordes of visitors they’d seen in 
their day. The next subject was sitting up and begging. 

If we examine the actual language of a pupil, set the right subject and 
the wrong subject, we shall find a tremendous variation in adequacy and 
command. The two essays printed below illustrate this point perfectly. 
They were both written under exam conditions, and the two essays were 
completed in an hour. (It was that old paper where you had to do two 
half-hour essays.) The writer is a girl aged fifteen and a half. Look how 
comfortable she is in Essay A. The mother’s behaviour is most carefully 
selected, and the leaps in time are handled with ease. In spite of her lapse 
together with informing . . .) she is confidently in command of her form 
and her material. She is making words do what she wants them to do. 
The tone is unified. What a pleasure it is to read it, and all done in thirty 

minutes in the exam room. In Essay B the language stalls. It can’t be 
stretched round the vast gene sralisation. The tone staggers (‘concentration 
should be used’ then ‘this method is alright’), errors creep in (‘thing’ for 
think’), she repeats herself, awkwardly goes parsonical and undertakes a 
sermon on human behaviour. Once the ideas become complex, the thought 
is confused and in the end there is almost breakdown. There is some trace 

f organisation, but it won’t sustain the theme. It’s serious enough, but 
superficial, desperate and above all, deadly dull. 

Look at the two subjects; they constitute an Awful Warning. 


Essay A 
A TYPICAL DAY’S SHOPPING 


If you want me to come shopping with you tomorrow morning you must get up 


early and be ready by 9 o'clock! This statement I am always confronted with on the 
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Friday evening previous to a Saturday morning when I have quietly suggest 
mother and I should have a carefree morning shopping. 

Saturday morning arrives, needless to say 9 o'clock arrives. At ten past nine | 
still sitting dejectedly in the kitchen chair waiting for my mother who is creatin 
din upstairs together with informing my father, who is still in bed, to peel th: pot 
toes. At last she is clattering down the stairs, I shudder for there is a brief pause, ‘Is 
George—and don’t forget to put the salt in the potatoes,’ calls my mother as a char. 
acteristic finish. 

We have been plodding up and down Oxford Street for a very solid hour. I an 
now expectantly waiting the sermon which is about to flow forth from my m 





lips owing to our fruitless wanderings. Not disappointing me my mother begin 
‘I’m never coming shopping up here again, you can get just the same things nearer 
home. One thing they are not so dear, another they are better quality.’ 

“Yes, Mum.’ 

‘Don’t interrupt, I told you to be ready by 9 o’clock and there was I waiting 
the door, while you were still pottering around in the kitchen. I am going to te 
your fath ...’ 

I hastily put an end to her pleasant ramblings, for there in the window of a sh 
we had past a fair number of times sat a pair of shoes—just the thing for m 

The underground train was full. I was dizzyily hanging on to a strap, clutchir 
numerous parcels. Although we had gone out for my shopping mother had insist 
she needed a new frying pan, a cream sponge, a fly spray, a potted plant and numer 
other household goods which was my privilege to lug home. Just in front of me s 
my mother smiling contentedly, swinging from her little finger a string which ti 
around the box containing my shoes. She caught my eye and whispered, ‘It wasn' 
so bad really, at least I got that nice potted plant which will go so nicely on th 


landing window.’ I could have screamed! 


Essay B 
BOREDOM 


Boredom is created when there is nothing of interest to occupy the mind. People 
tastes differ and therefore everybody is not bored by the same sort of thing. Th 
more intelligent and ambitious are not so easily bored because they can adapt them- 
selves and take an interest in a whole range of different things. The not-so-luck 
who cannot grasp certain subjects or interests are no longer concerned with them 
usually. 

When one is bored the mind ceases to take an active part in what is going on 
around it, to dispel this laziness of the mind concentration should be used. Boredom 
is a very difficult state of mind to overcome, but once mastered and an active fram 
of mind set in it’s place success is felt, and success is worth any price to achieve 

The best way to avoid boredom is to steer clear of any places, or subjects, or people 
who bore you. This is the coward’s way out, but to avoid boredom and to retail 


peace of mind at the same time is more difficult. One must if duty demands got 
the places, meet the people and do the things which appear to bore one. By reall) 
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king an interest in whatever it is, one will forget to be bored and then concentration 









Il not be so difficult and boredom will be removed. 

For an example of what I mean, it is sometimes difficult for a teacher to make all 
sis lessons interesting, perhaps if one is not as interesting as the last, the pupil should 
not maintain boredom, but out of fairness to the teacher try and concentrate. When 
+ 2 person is bored, the effort of concentrating often diminished the feeling of boredom. 


Most people when bored try to overcome the feeling by thing of some pleasant 








Chis method is alright if there is nothing better to do. If you are standing 
, bus queue or sitting in a train, to thing of some pleasant experience is the surest 
way of forgetting boredom. However when one is listening to a teacher’s lecture, 
ra discussion or something which is educational boredom should not be overcome 
y ‘day dreaming’ but by concentrating very much harder and by really listening to 
rat the teacher is saying. Boredom is a danger to education because young people 
f they cannot grasp the medning of a subject they begin to feel bored, when boredom 
sets in ‘day-dreaming’ is created, and when brought back to reality once again, that 
eaching which has not been heard is lost for ever, because a young person never 


ikes to confess to a teacher he or she has not been listening. 
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by 
J. T. EVANS 


Smithills Grammar School, Bolton 


VERSE 1S produced in a considerable number of schools today and a 
fact has been, and is, the subject of much discussion. My reason for addin 
to this corpus is that I do not believe the actual means or methods of onda 
a class verse-writing have been at all fully examined, and I wonder conse. 
quently to what extent verse-writing is actually taught. 

Many and varied benefits have been claimed as likely to accrue from it 
I think they may be fairly summarised under these three heads: 

(1) fuller technical and emotional understanding of ‘real’ poetry; 

(2) The Discipline of Metre; 

(3) general increase in articulateness—“Word-Power’. 

Now in teaching, as in many other things, it is generally accepted that : 
clearly defined and limited immediate objective is essential—we should 
always be quite clear in our own minds just what we are trying to do i 
any given lesson. So it would seem that while these three benefits are ind 
vidually admirable, they cannot well be pursued collectively. Perhaps 1 an 
3 are compatible but the addition of 2 can only serve to cual us tha 
poetry, like love, will not be constreyned by maistrie. 

So I must declare at the outset my objective in this essay; it is to describe 
briefly how I have taught classes in a boys’ grammar school, aged 11 to! 
of all streams, how to write free verse, with the first and last benefits as mj 
immediate aim. Two reasons made free verse my choice, my compulsory 
choice. I have found that at a generous estimate and even after practice, not 
more than a fifth of the average grammar school class can write metrica 
verse correctly, and that of these six or seven children, possibly two are in 
the slightest degree the master of the metre rather than its abject, constricted 
slaves. 

Surely success or failure of lessons devoted by a class to verse-writing in 
school can be estimated only by the output of the class as a whole as a result 


of these lessons. Nothing is easier than to produce engaging anthologies of 


. , : ‘ 3 1 
verse written by children which we enjoy in school magazines and else- 
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where; all we do is collect the work of our gifted children (i.e. gifted at 
verse-writing). What, if anything, do such poems owe to deliberate teach- 
ing: We may well have given such children much poetry to read, advice 

d encour agement, but the actual poem is radically the result of the child’s 
own ability, of his (often her) memory and verbal facility. If we show our 
class a picture, describe a scene vividly, play some ‘atmospheric’ music, utter 
evocative and incantatory phrases and then bid the children “Write a poem 
about this in any form you like’, or some such formula, in what sense are 
we teaching a class verse-writing? We are surely doing no more than stim- 
ulating their ‘imaginations’ and giving them opportunity and encouragement 
to write something arising from this stimulus. What they write will in- 
evitably be to some extent imitative of what they understand as ‘poetry’, of 
what they have read. And so the faithful imitations tend to be regarded as 
metrical, the less so as free verse! I am sure that free verse should be taught 
and practised, and taught and poutine first, not just left to happen; and 


1 


that nn it the whole class can achieve, not only the first and third bene- 


tre 


s 


ut also a worthwhile ae" of writing, instead of the common state e of 
ty at best squeeze out a few <p correct, stiked. third-hand, bl 
ng lines. 

Three closely related principles seem to be primary: language is sounds 





before it is marks on paper; language is used to express our thoughts to 
others; metre is an artificial, fertilising discipline—as the sonnet’s narrow 
room was for Wordsworth—while rhy thm is the living spontaneous move- 
ment of language. First, then, these truths are emphasised, that language is 
a sequence of different sounds occurring with varying emphasis and speeds 

rich conveys our meaning as vividly—that is, as accurately, as possible 
the dress of thought): metre is essenti: illy something measured and therefore 
regular and is not connected with our intentions here. 

So to the actual lesson—in point of fact, I try to use a double lesson when 
possible. 

1. A quick reminder of sound-and-sense words—the earliest ‘invented’. 
Examples are always plentiful and I soon put a few together, perhaps “The 
thundering locomotive, brakes squealing shattered and crashed into the 
granite cra Why is this better than “The noisy engine, with its brakes 


ies 
causing a great deal of noise, ran into the mountainside causing great 


Son 1eone will say ‘It doesn’t sound as good’, which being subjected to 
cross-questioning analy sis by all, eventually emerges as “The words’ sounds 
are not so vividly descriptive’ and, more difficult to elicit, ‘the actual move- 


ment of the first isa sound-picture’. At this 1 exclaim‘. . . and that’s rhythm’. 
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Language used for different purposes has different rhythms—when we lie | - 
in bed on a weekday morning with our heads under the clothes our parents Z 
are already up and have switched the wireless on (why not ‘turned’?). We =| 
can’t hear the actual words, only the voice—how do we immediately knoy 
which is Lift Up Your Hearts, Weather Forecast and News: (TI 
doubt, a false analogy, but in the lesson’s context not misleading.) 
Read aloud some free verse now, some which deals with moving, | 
noise-making things; my choice has almost always been made for me by | , 
the available book. Lawrence’s ‘Elephants and Snake’, Redwood — » Ng 
‘The Goat’, Untermever’s “The Crane’—unfortunately E. E. Cummings has | po 
not yet reached the school anthology. Let the class point out how the effects | {.’ 


are achieved, let them see the deliberate use which is being made of language. 

3. Doacommunal class piece. Teacher writes on board—as large a surface 
as possible for alterations and substitutions; don’t rub out as the ‘aa 
tangle will serve as a clear indication of how much experiment and effort is | 
necessary. 

Remind them of the aim—vivid, completely accurate utterance. Suggest 
a topic suitable for a first attempt and make the class the selecting-rejc ng 
mind of the craftsman-poet. I will try here to convey how I have done this 
(Double quotation marks show children’s contributions.) 

Let’s describe what happens when we turn on a cold tap full and strong 
into an empty tin bowl. (Why this: Because the sounds and movements 
vary throughout and it’s a familiar sight.) I write up “The tap is...’ Is 

what? “Turned on.” Is this the best w ay of describing it? I make the abrupt 
tad twist or jerk of the action—Switch: Twist: What shall I start with 
—The tap is switched on? “No—the tap is turned...’ After much dis- 
cussion I carry on—and what happens? “The water runs out.”’ Is that what 


it does, run: (run pronounced very treacly and lingering). “NO! Bursts— 





Gushes ...’” What sort of water? “Foaming—Sparkling—Bubbling.” 

After a little while I reach the edge of the blackboard and ask, when shall 
we have a new line? Various suggestions and we arrive at the fact that the 
beginning of a line is most emphatic and that the end can also be important | 
(I have experimented in allowing no means of punctuation except the line- 
ation, with interesting results. ) 

By this time we may have arrived at something like this: 

[he tap’s turned; out shoots the quick jet plunging 

Into the bowl loud rl ngimeg, hi Mssing 


Whirlin 


(No snaffle and curb at this stage!) 
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The tap’s on; out 
Shoots the 
Quick 


To 
Jet 


Plunging into 
Bowl 


Space does not allow what would be fair, to quote the output of the whole 
lass, but all produce something readable and usually lively which is, after 


ll, the principal part of any writing; it is noticeable how the weakest in 


nglish’ achieve something far above their habitual woodenness and gain 


- insight into the potentialities of language. These are some snatches 
one homework done by one class of thirteen-year-olds, B and C 


treamers. 
The Steamroller The Train 
A smoky whistle blew one blast 
beneath A shrill 
ndous Iron Wheels. Chill sound 
task of Moving In the echoing night. 
rds Over the rails with a 
Clanking 
wly rumbles along Jolting 
irface Hissing sound 
itl The train moved slowly, 
Slowl 
, Hard Flattened course From the pl itform. 


] m.,111 
The Bulldozer 
> nd er 1 ll n the | 
It creaks and groans and wallows in the mud, 


his mighty thundering 


Giant 

Nothing stops it as it trundles on its rutted tracks, 
: 1 

Sweeping away rocks as though they were pebbles 


Earth as if it were sand. 


1 1 ] 
Chis mighty man-made jolting strength 

] 1 1 P 
It leaves nothing standing in its devastating way 
But leaves a trail a blind man could follow 


The Tractor 
[he big red tractor starts 
With a spit 
A snort 
And a puff. 
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It gradually moves on the muddy field 
Slithering 
Slipping 
With its owt 
Majestic 


Graceful ait yard by yard, 


It edges its way across the field. 


A species of modified free verse which I have tried has been that of O.T, 
parallelism. This seems to supply a little, enough, formal discipline to con- 
centrate and refine language and emotion, and so produce more noticeable 
poetic results. A colleague has in the same w: Ly tried Beowulf verse but this, 
I think, is somewhat too technically difficult for any whole class and we are 
back where we were with The Discipline of Metre. 

Briefly I approached parallelism ‘t these steps: 


widely varying lengths). Then four or five of the boys read it, a line each. 
It was agreed that it was rather like a group of villagers disc ussing a character 
each added a detail which seemed to echo its predecessor in sense and rl hythm, 
This parallelism is, of course, emphasised in reading aloud. 

2. Next, another half-dozen wa were persuaded to form a ‘gossip circle’ 
and to improvise such parallel lines on, perhaps, The Tallest Man in the 
Village. I generally start off with the keynote speech—‘As he strides with 
his long legs his head scrapes the stars’; the next boy (with any luck) con- 
tinues ‘As he strides down the street he looks down all the chimneys’ and 
so on, a sort of incremental near-copying. The important thing here is to 
generate confidence and a ready spiel! What is fascinating is how rapidly 
the class are able to appreciate a good line and recognise a bad. 

3. Have another look at the poem. What other means has the poet em- 
ployed to achieve his vividness? Sound-and-sense words and imitative 
rhythm, both sound and rhythm mirroring the action. 

4. Leave Jack and turn to the O.T. Lamentations, chapter iii, 1-15. There 
are innumerable equally suitable passages—I chose this with my ultimate 
subject matter in mind. I read it. Then I read it antiphonally with a boy, 
splitting each verse at the colon. Why this way and not a verse each: Even- 
tually everyone realised parallelism of sense and of rhythm, and examples 
were found. 

s. Rhythm. I told them that certain rhythms or patterns sound ‘right 
and some didn’t. We demonstrated this by taking a short verse and adding 
or subtracting a word, which always ruins decisively its rhythmic quality. 
The last thing wanted here, of course, is discussion of the how and the why. 


The whole aim is to produce untrammelled the natural rhythms of spoken 


First I read E. V. Lucas’ ‘Jack’ to them (very free verse with lines of 
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English. (I use Jack to show that parallelism is not necessarily ‘solemn’ and 
also so that the near-obsessive biblical cadence does not swamp the children’s 
own speech rhythms. But I find that it frequently does.) 

6. At this point I announce ‘Now you are going to write some poetry 
like this’, and we carry out a rapid recapitulation of all the ingredients they 
are to use, as they think fit. 

From the O.T. we have Parallelism of Rhythm; Parallelism of Sense; 
Straight, word for word, repetition. 

Here we usually make up a few complete verses, orally, of course. Pen 
is not set to paper during the lesson. I say the first half of a verse and they 
complete it and vice versa. I am supplied generally with the most gross 
elegant variation—‘The heavens pour down their floods upon men: the 
waters of above are emptied on us etc’. But this is no time for economy of 
utterance: precision, vividness but not restraint. 

Then from Jack we have Sound-and-Sense words; Lines of widely varying 
lengths. (This last is important if variety of tone and treatment is to be 
achieved. ) 

7. Lastly, give a choice of titles. For this first attempt I suggested topics 
connected with the Norsemen, the current part of their History syllabus. 
Some of the results follow this paragraph. In conclusion I would insist that 
this kind of verse-writing, via rhetoric, has shown itself a most productive 
exercise for the whole class and a supremely effective way of introducing 
the gifted few to the huge demands of poetry. 


A Viking’s Lament for his Battle-Axe 
I am sad, I am full of mourning, 
No longer can I join in fe sting, 
My heart is heavy within my breast, 
I have slain mighty men, 
My deeds have been recorded. 
My battle-axe has been my treasured friend, 
Hear my lamenting, all ye people, 
My enemies have heard of my trouble, 
They rejoice at my great loss, 
They ask “Where is thy strength?’ 
The strength was In my weapon. 
I weep, I mourn greatly, 
My battle-axe, my treasured friend 
Is lost, and my lament is grievous. 


Lament for Chain Mail 
My chain mail led me through battles long 


So powerful 











O masters set us free from this slavery. 
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Strong 

Unpierceable 

It saved me many a time 

I used to buckle it day by day 
It lay at my side at night 


The crest of my faraway family glittered from it in the night 


Funeral Pyre 
O ye men deep in the depths of death, 
Listen to me 
You are going to a new land, 
We have dressed you for battle, 
For you will meet many devils 
Of the dark underworld. 
Let the ship be set on fire 
And let them be burnt into their new life 
Never more shall they see the face of the world 


And never more shall they sail the waters of the sea, 


For the land to which they go 


g 
° 


Is a land of darkness. . . . 


Sword 
My good trusty sword, many blows have you struck 
My good trusty sword, many battles have we won 
With the help of you Dartinius did I cleave 
For long days and nights did you toil for my life 
For long days and nights did you ride by my side 
And as I look down into the dark green waters 


I see the Dolphin and Porpoise diving and turning beneath the waves 


I see the great dark murky depths where you lie forever 


I feel a passion of loneliness and fear approach. . . . 


Lament of the Captive $ 


We are oppressed and we are given no rest; 

We have been weakened and are as helpless as babies; 

Our slave drivers are cruel and we are ill-treated; 

We live as animals of the field, and we are weak from hunger 

Our native land was rich, but now we are trodden down as the earth; 


The rise and fall of the waves of the sea fell like music to our ears when we used 


sit by the sea shore and dream; 


Our ranks were generals, ministers and other high officers, but we are set to tend 


sheep and other mean work; 


readir 
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by 
B. C. SOUTHAM 


English Master, Bablake School 


Ar a FIRST glance Gibbon’s Autobiography seems unpromising material for 

xth-form reading. It might well be regarded as one of the drier texts, 
packed as it is with references to figures and events classical, historical and 
literary, and containing a full complement of Greek and Latin memorabilia. 
In many passages there is a disproportionate freight of ‘fact’ to the narrative 
vehicle. We may be further prejudiced against it, for the text of the usual 
reading editions is the conflated version assembled by Lord Sheffield from 
Gibbon’s six Memoirs. Sheffield’s editing took the form of what we might 
loosely term as bowdlerisation, carried out, if not to protect the readers’ 
sensibilities, to preserve the reputation of his historian-friend from any hint 
findecorum. Personally, I am not so much concerned at the loss of the 

hole truth as that the Autobiography is thereby deprived of some intimate 
passages which would go a long way towards countering the charges that 
Gibbon is revealed in his life- story as priggish, cold an d unmanly. How- 
ver, despite these immediate drawbacks, I believe that this is a book that 
will repay study, and justifies some initial effort upon the teacher’s part in 
the method of presentation. 

The book must be made important and interesting to the class. While the 
names Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton, Keats, Wordsworth, will already be 
familiar and accepted as major figures in English Literature, the name Gibbon 
loes not share such authority. He is not a major writer, and we should be 

1, throughout our reading of the text, to impress upon our pupils a 
scale of values which will enable them to understand this discrimination. 
They must know, given that the Autobiography is not of paramount literary 
value, why it is worthy of study, and our explanation should form part of 
their introduction to the book. In the first place the information, opinions 

id attitudes that we may have about, or derive from, the Autobiography, 
can be as important and valuable as the book itself. We have here an oppor- 


tunity to read the late Augustan age illuminatingly through one of its most 


minent scions, and to test the v alidity of such desc riptions as “The Augustan 


\ge’ or ‘The Age of Reason’ as philosophical and literary truths. Gibbon 
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is a ‘small’ and comprehendable figure. We can read the Autobiography 


a revelation, wherein to view in little the qualities, faults, ideals and illusioy 


of both an individual and an age. It is valuable as a document of social ani} jshn 


literary history. 


Having established some of the reasons why it is we study the book, thaf gre 


is touching upon its importance, we may still have to claim our pupils’ interes 


One way of gaining this is to explain the nature of the conflated text, men-4 


tioning Sheffield’s principles of censorship, and illustrating some of the differ. 
ences between what Gibbon wrote and what his friend wished us to read 
In this respect Murray’s edition will be found most helpful, as the materia 
Sheffield excluded is given in his text clearly placed within brackets. At thi 


early stage, and later during the reading of the book, the teacher can usefilly} ance 


refer to Gibbon’s diary, his letters, and the Miscellaneous Writings, so t 
enlarge upon, for example, his relationship with Susan Curchod, which, b 
modern standards, is treated with scant attention in the Autobiography. Th 


letters would show that eighteenth-century man was deficient In none 
] 


the passions; merely that his public utterance was ‘literary’ and formalised pat 


rather than instinctive and frank. 

Finally, before the pupils begin the book, it is as well to clear away an 
preconceptions that might be derived from the title. It is essentially 
scholar’s autobiography, and to that over-riding scheme all details and epi- 


sodes are subordinate; in particular, the writing of the Decline and Fall 


made the focal point to which the whole of his life is orientated. Sometime toric: 


this is formally stated as a guiding principle: 


The review of my moral and literary character is the most interesting t 
and to the public; and I may expatiate, without reproach, on my priv 
since they have produced the public writings, which can alone entitle n 


esteem and friendship of my readers. 


At other times this principle is invoked in passing; with reference to his 
service in the militia: 


..and the captain in the Hampshire grenadiers (the reader may smil 


been useless to the historian of the Roman Empire; 
and, as a member of Parliament: 


lhe eight sessions that I sat in parliament were a school of civil prudence, th 


and most essential virtue of an historian. 


The teacher should place the book within these terms of Gibbon’s intention, the 


rather than allowing it to be tested by notions of autobiography derived b 








the students from twenticth-century literature. They should be reminded} the 
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raphy af that Gibbon’s subject is not so much himself as the way in which his child- 
illusion} hood ill-health and informal education, his discontent at Oxford, his ban- 
cial an{f jshment to Switzerland, and his adult experiences and tastes, make it seem 
inevitable to him, as he reviews his life, that its end was destined to be some 
ok, thatf great historical work. This account of the autobiographical nature of the 
’ interest work avoids a dangerous reliance upon Arnold’s dictum on Gray— he never 
xt, men-4 spoke out’—so often called in as an explanation of Augustan reticence. 

1c differ} After the introductory remarks have been made the students should be 
to read} set to read on their own the first part of the Autobiography up to the account 
f his conversion. From these fifty or so pages they can gain a general 
impression of the style. For many of them this may be their first acquaint- 





nce with an eighteenth-century prose work, and the stress should be on 
xs, so tofhow Gibbon conforms to the prose norm of his contemporaries. Before 
hich, byfany attempt is made to study the ways in which Gibbon employs the con- 
hy. The| ventional to his own ends. The te acher must impress upon the class the 
none offtraditional nature of the Latinate diction, the use of doublets, the complex 
rmalisedf patterned sentence structure, the concern to rationalise, and the tendency 
wards generalisation. Yet it should be kept in mind that in his opening 
way any§ paragraph Gibbon claims that ‘style is the image of character’, and at a later 





it is fruitful to examine the validity of this dictum with regard to his 
and epi-fown work. At this early point, however, it is enough to attend to his 


1 Fall isfformality of expression, which differs little from ‘the peculiar mode of his- 
metimesf torical eloquence’ he proportioned to the large dimensions of the Decline 
1 Fall. Gibbon comments that in the composition of that work: ‘It has 


lways been my practice to cast a long paragraph in a single mould, to try 


~ my ear, to deposit it in my memory, but to suspend. the action of the 
ill I had given the last polish to my work’. Such a studied method of 
nposition might seem to be unsympathetic towards the materials of auto- 
iegeaphey: little familiar details of private life would suffer a serious in- 
e to hisfe uality of treatment. And so it is in these first fifty pages that we are able 
point, on the one hand to highly successful passages, on the other to 
ncidents which have suffered from an over-elevated treatment. Chosen 
xamples of success or failure can be examined in detail, and the opportunity 
taken to check whether or not the class is aware of Gibbon’s ‘grave and 
mperate irony’. The opening pages of the book are, in this respect, a 
ful introduction. They are the fruit of his large- a paragraph-method 
fee m position through which he explores the developments from one main 
topic—man’s concern for his ancestry—so to rationalise his own interest in 
tention, the family history of the Gibbons. It is a subject that responds very well to 
rived br the formal style and from these first four paragraphs we are impressed by 
~mindedf the intellectual qualities of an expansive mind which is ready to relate per- 
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sonal experience to the ways of mankind. As an example of his irony y 
might point to his treatment here of the aristocracy: “We wish to discover 


our ancestors, but we wish to discover them possessed of ample fortunes 
adorned with honourable titles, and holding an eminent rank in the class of 


hereditary nobles, which has been maintained for the wisest and most bene-]! 


ficial purposes, in almost every climate of the globe, and in almost even 
modification of political society’. Analysis of this sentence would consider 


the way in which Gibbon follows up an unexceptionable opening statement}! 


with an antithesis of disconcerting frankness which points the vanity of 


mankind; the truth of the claims he makes for the nobility; and the ease} 
with which the assumption, ‘which has been maintained for the wisest and}! 


most beneficial purposes’, is made to follow upon the opening remarks 


Gibbon is confident of his major proposition—confident in himself, and]! 
confident that his readers will not question it. The assertive, dogmatic force} ™ 


of the style, and the apparently logical development of the thought, is t 
compel the reader into an acceptance, upon equal terms, of all the points i 
the sentence. Gibbon’s judgment of the patrician classes in the Decline and 
Fall shows his real estimate of their benefit to society. 


On a grander scale to the introductory pages is the Oxford episode, where}* 


there is perfect harmony of subject and style. The section was conceived a 


a whole and the nine paragraphs are beautifully ordered within that com-}™ 


position; while individually, the structure of each paragraph is remarkabk 


The attack upon the university is masterly, and the students’ attention shouldj™ 


be drawn to his technique in these pages; for, allowing for a difference it 
| 


subject, it bears comparison with Swift’s Modest Proposal. The opening|' 
paragraph is calculated to disarm. It suggests a comparison between the}" 
rowdy, dissolute Continental universities, and the discipline of Oxford:}* 


1 


.a regular, and, as it were, a religious community’. He describes the}* 
happiness of his own prospects as an undergraduate. The second paragraph} “Us 
continues this even tone of approval. Gibbon quotes Bishop Lowth’s eulogy}™ 
which praises Oxford for learning, liberality, and humanism, and which|“Pi 
celebrates the candour and moderation with which arguments were con-|8 
ducted. But, immediately following the quotation, Gibbon effects a sudden}™ 


reversal, which must alter our view of all that has gone before. He writes 
‘I transcribe with pleasure this eloquent passage, without examining what 
benefits or what rewards were derived by Hooker, or Chillingworth, or 
Locke, from their academical institution; without enquiring, whether in this 
angry controversy the spirit of Lowth himself is purified from the intolerant 
zeal which Warburton has ascribed to the genius of the place’. A second 
device follows close upon this. The generalisation is usually employed by 
Gibbon to demonstrate his conformity to the ways of civilised man. Now 
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exploits this convention with an unexpected twist: “The expression of 
gratitude is a virtue and a pleasure: a liberal mind will delight to cherish 
and celebrate the memory of its parents; and the teachers of science are the 


‘| parents of the mind. I applaud the filial piety, which it is impossible for me 


to imitate; since I must not confess to an imaginary debt, to assume the 
merit of a just or generous retribution’. And as he goes on to describe 
university and college life we can trace the ironic development of his approv- 
ing comments upon *... the apparent order and tranquillity that prevail 
in the seats of the English muses’ which were made at the opening. It is 
not long before he can speak of Magdalen as a religious community, and 
ts fellows as monks. 

After these two passages have been studied in detail it should be possible 


iffor our students to recognise for themselves those places where the style is 


inappropriate to the material. One very good example in these first fifty 
pages illustrates Gibbon’s difficulty, in his chosen formality of expression, 
n de -aling with the more intimate details of his domestic life: ‘The death of 
a snew-born child before that of its parents may seem an unnatural, but it is 
trictly a probable event: since of any given number the greater part are 
extinguished before their ninth year, before they possess the faculties of mind 
tbody. Without accusing the profuse waste or imperfect workmanship 
f Nature, I shall only observe, that this unfavourable chance was multiplied 
against my infant existence. So feeble was my constitution, so precarious 
my life, that, in the baptism of my brothers, my father’s prudence success- 
ively repeated my Christian name of Edward, that, in case of the departure 
of the eldest son, this patronymic appellation might be still perpetuated in 
the family. Uno avulso non deficit alter. To preserve and to rear so frail 
abeing, the most tender assiduity was scarcely sufficient; and my mother’s 
attention was somewhat diverted by her frequent pregnancies, by an ex- 
clusive passion for her husband, and by the dissipation of the world, in which 
his taste and authority obliged her to mingle. But the maternal office was 
supplied by my aunt, Mrs. Catherine Porten; at whose name I feel a tear of 
gratitude trickling down my cheek.’ There is considerable uneasiness in the 
tone, and while we might be certain of local areas of irony, it seems to me 
that as a passage this disintegrates under the force of sudden shifts from 
statistical fact to self-conscious emotion, from mockery to tenderness. 

Now the students should be provided with criteria; they have studied 
Gibbon at his best and at his worst; and with a feeling for his style there is 
room to consider at more leisure the truth of his dictum that ‘style is the 


image of character’. Other headings that they might keep in mind when 


ing the book as a whole are, “The Man of Letters in the Eighteenth 
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tionship between Life and Letters’ (that being a consideration of the socid 
and literary decorum we find in the Augustan period). With the approac 
I have outlined it is possible to study this text without a feeling that one 
merely resurrecting a formidable set of literary and historical facts. We are 
making the book enjoyable to the younger reader, while at the same time 
guarding against an unhistorical reading or misinterpretation of an eighteenth 
century autobiography. 


JUST SO OR NOT JUST SO 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION 





The allegation that our educational system discourages the natural inquir-| dren, 


ing bent of young children was made by Mr. Marcus Morris in an address 
to the assembly of corresponding societies of the British Association. . . . He 
said that children naturally made careful observations of the world around 
them and asked questions about what they saw in an endeavour to know 
‘what makes things tick.’ . . . Like good scientists . . . 

Mr. Morris urged that in contemporary society it was necessary to reverse 
the influence of the educational system and to feed a child’s curiosity al 
through his development. ‘Only so can we attain a community which i 
literate in science.’ 

In passing, Mr. Morris said that however charming Kipling’s ‘Just-so 
stories might be, they could do damage to a child’s outlook. Children, he 
said, wanted to know things like why giraffes have long necks, why storks 
have long legs. “The gooseberry bush approach to children’s questioning is 
quite wrong.’ 

Unfortunately, but perhaps fortunately for himself, Mr. Morris did not 
venture on an actual explanation of why a giraffe’s neck is long; possibly}: 
he had heard that Darwinians and Lamarckians are still prepared to cut 
each other’s throats on this issue... . 

Manchester Guardian, 30-8-58 
PSYCHOLOGY 

Professor John Cohen of the department at Manchester University has 
made a study of the imagination of school children between the ages ot 
10 and 15... the answers revealed a lack of cultivation of the imagination 
in schools, and this neglect could seriously impair, the quality of training m 
science technology. . . . It was a mistake to suppose that the scientific intelli- 


gence operated autonomously: in its higher flights it was greatly dependent 
on metaphorical imagination. 


Manchester Guardian, 30-8-58 
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by 
ALAN PRICE 


Senior Lecturer in English, Stranmillis Training College 


ir1s generally agreed that if a taste for reading can be developed in chil- 
jren, their educational progress and their usefulness and happiness throughout 








life will be much improved. The public library and school library services, 
parents, teachers and others do what they can to foster this taste. Unfor- 
tunately, the amount of public money made available for books for children 
is insufficient, and in many homes what books there are tend to be reprints 

f Victorian classics, prizes, or second-hand volumes picked up no-one quite 
knows where or why. Consequently lots of children do not read, outside 
chool, anything more formative than shoddy comics or periodicals. It isn’t 
that these children are incapable of appreciating books of merit but that 
sich books are not so accessible as is the meretricious reading matter which 
meets children in nearly every street or newsagent’s shop. 

The task of the teacher is to make many good books easily available for 
children and to lead them to realise that they can get more fun and excite- 
ment and interest out of these (at less material cost) than out of any comics 

r papers. 

This task is an immense one—carried out as it must be in the face of 
appalling pressures from commercialised entertainment, sport, and advertise- 
ments and the popular press, all relentlessly degrading public taste. I do not 
know of any methods for performing it satisfactorily. There are, however, 
several methods which have yielded useful or promising results, and here 
isone of them. 

I was faced recently with a class of thirty boys and girls aged between 
twelve and thirteen. Most of them read two or three comics a week; some 
ccasionally read books from the public or school libraries; hardly one of 
them was in the habit of buying books, though nearly all of them seemed 
to have sufficient cash to make this feasible. They would quite cheerfully 
spend on sweets, on admission to a cinema or sporting event, on chips and 
ice-cream, Or on some insubstantial novelty or toy, an amount that might 
have bought, say, a ‘Puffin’ book. 

III 
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Pondering this, and realising that to them penguins and puffins wer 
nothing more than queer birds, I bought a dozen “Puffins’ and took then 
into the class with me one day. Their covers immediately aroused interes 
and we had a lively discussion about them. Then, after reading one or ty 
passages from the books and stimulating the children further with brief 
questions and comments, I asked the crucial question: 

“Would any of you like to have some of these books to read, and would 
you like to own one of them?’ The reply was unanimous; they certainl 
would. 

“Well, you can, easily,’ I said, ‘but who pays?’ There, they instantly 
realised, was the rub; books were not things they usually paid for. I waited 
just long enough for this check to add to their desire, then asked how much 
they paid for a brickette of a popular brand of ice-cream. “Threepence.’ 


‘All right,’ I said decisively, ‘each of you can have the opportunity of 


reading thirty books and you can each own one book merely for the price 
of one brickette of ice-cream paid weekly for ten weeks.’ 

They quickly grasped the idea, and the scheme was under way. They 
trusted my judgment enough to allow me to choose thirty books from the 
‘Puffin’ series and I, paying for the books at first, trusted that they would 
reimburse me at the rate of 7s 6d per week as the money was collected, 
The arrival of the thirty bright new ‘Puffins’ was exciting and the children 
clamoured for them, to get their money’s worth. But first we spent a period 
of handicraft strengthening the books and backing them decoratively yet 
stoutly to stand up to the handling they were to have. Then the childre: 
began to read. 

Reviewing the scheme after six months I decided that it has the following 
advantages. It is practical project work involving arithmetic and handicraft 
and providing training in citizenship—in electing officers, treasurers and 
librarians, in regularly paying dues, in caring for property held in common, 
and in demonstrating the virtues of self-help and how much can be gained 
in unity from what is insignificant by itself. Moreover, it gives scope for 
various kinds of English activity—book-talks, debates and discussions, 
dramatisations, reviews and illustrations for the class newspaper, written 
work, imaginative, analytical or expository, and so on—all based on writings 
that each child can experience for himself, and motivated, among other 
things, by his natural desire to enjoy what he is palpably paying for each 
week. 

Of course, not all books were popular, but nearly every one was recom- 
mended by some children to others and such recommendations were more 
eagerly followed than they would have been had they come from a teacher. 
One or two children read over twenty books, most children read between 
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x and twelve, a few read only three or four, all read more than they would 
have done without the scheme. 

We had intended when the thirty books had been read sufficiently to 
distribute them, one to each child, by drawing names out of a hat. But, 
fer discussion, we sold them all to the new class about to come up at one 
third of the purchase price. Thus the class which began the scheme had 
[1.5.0 to start a second cycle with, and as they again paid 3d. a week for 
ten weeks they were able to buy five pounds w orth of books, And the new 

lass in therited thirty used books very inexpensively and were able to pay 
for these and also to buy twenty new books merely by paying their 3d. a 
veek for ten weeks. They, in their turn, could next year leave their books 
behind, on the same terms, to an oncoming class, and so the thing would 
erow with each class paying yearly no more than 3d. a week for ten weeks 
ind the school rapidly accumulating hundreds of books. 

This, of course, is not intended to compete with public and school libraries; 
they must, obviously, be the main sources of books for children, but the 
heme can supplement these sources, particularly when public spending on 
books is curtailed; it can stimulate children to read more widely and dis- 
criminatingly and make them aware that books are to be bought and read 
and owned with little expense or difficulty—some children independently 
bought copies of “Puffins’ they particularly enjoyed to keep for themselves 


apart from the scheme. 


OLD ENGLISH 


Two O.E. texts that have not been available for some years are: Cynewulf’s 
Elene, an early ninth century verse rendering of the legend of the Finding 
f the True Cross by St. Helena, edited with an Introduction and G lossary 

P. O. E. Gradon (Methuen, 12s. 6d.); and The Benedictine Office, edited 
by James Ure, with a full Introduction, Appendices, Glossary, Notes and 
Bibliography. The latter is No. 11 of Edinburgh University Language and 
Literature Series (Nelson, 15s.) 
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THE ANSWER to the question raised by A. J. Wilson in your Summer 
issue is to be found in the letter preceding his. The language and style in 
the literary criticism of students is so wordy and impersonal because school- 
boys are brought up on such exercises as the précis. School English is too 
often treated like Mathematics. Of course in criticism we seek a certain 
objectivity, but it is valueless if impersonal. 

The précis exemplifies this mathematical attitude in the English curricu- 
lum: Reduce this mass of black and white blobs on the page to its simplest 
form; words are like algebraic signs, cancel and collate where you can; 
juggle and rearrange. 

Now this kind of exercise besides being unnecessary is corrupting. Our 
object in teaching English is to give children an understanding of themselves 
and their environment, and a control of their means of expression. This 
does not mean that we must stoop to their level. We must rather work at 
their level’s capacity. We must deal with things intelligible to them; and 
not only intelligible but also relevant and meaningful. 

But are these the characteristics of the précis or of the pieces of student 
criticism despairingly quoted by A. J. Wilson? No; for to the writer himself 
the statements are not important. No; for the opinion that Dryden was 
clumsy involves no enthusiasm. It is put forward as a fact. But out concer 
is not with facts. Our aims centre not on pure memorisation, knowledge 
and ground covered, but on understanding, control and capability. The 
peculiar business of English is personal development. Maths cannot do this; 
nor can précis; nor can facts. 

The critical language to which A. J. Wilson objects is also derived, as he 
suggested, from the style of critical essays. This, with the kind of writing 
typified by the précis, dictates the students’ style. But that is not their fault. 
Ours is the crime. The remedy too is ours. If they must be fed on such 


essays, give them Johnson and Shaw. Let students read opinions with blood 
in them. We preach that literature is life. Let us practise literature that is 
alive. 


JOHN H. HOUGHTON 


Jesus College, Cambridge 
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Ir DOES seem to me that some of your contributors exhibit in their writing 
the very faults they are condemning. In THE USE OF ENGLISH this will not do. 
itis above all their slickness and wordiness I am thinking of. 

Does David Holbrook still like the sound of: *. . . and most verse-writing 
sofa kind which has become a smart way into the orbits of the personality 
ult (that alarming feature of the new illiteracy) and from thence to a job 
na Sunday paper or in an advertising agency’? And does a cult have orbits? 

Brian Jackson must, surely, have been reading so many clichés that he 
fnds it difficult to write himself without using them extensively. I quote 
feely from his ‘Primary School Notes: A Comment’ (IX, 4, p. 244 ff.) 
Whereas in the Secondary Schools there is a definite and generating minority 
f decent texts to which the teacher lacking a particular training in English 
... Nor is there order of attitude in what 


: 


studies to “see him through”... 
they exemplify; merely the splinters of a crumbling house. At their strongest 
the Benthamite spirit in decay, at their weakest mere crumbs from the 
comic papers.’ (‘Crumbling’>‘crumbs’:?) *...is no way to nurse into 
broader and finer closeness those vitalising interconnections of language and 
experience that should be the central concern of English teaching . . .’ 

Paul West’s ‘The English of Graduates: Some Notes’ is helpful about 
spelling, but only when his ambiguities have been removed: ‘I have there- 
fore always encouraged students to envisage (but not to condone) the ma- 
liciously-minded pedant who fastens on theoretical ambiguity to the exclu- 
ion of all else.’ How is he using ‘envisage’ here? It is a pity that the word 
fuchsia’ on p. 236 should have been spelt wrongly, though this is not relevant 

my main point. 

[hope you will agree with me that this loose writing will just not do. 

ALAN DAVIES 
Queen Elizabeth’s School, Barnet 


FOUNTAIN OF TRUTH 


The president of Coca-Cola (according to Printer’s Ink, November 8), 
deeply annoyed at the many wisecracks that have been made about the 
idvertising profession, told a convention of the National Wholesale Drug- 
gists’ Association recently: “Today’s advertising will constitute the most 
authentic and valid source of information for the historians a century from 
now. Our best selling fiction, our movies, our theatre and our television 
are unrealistic exaggerations by comparison’. 
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PART ‘A’ by MARIE PEEL 


Senior English Mistress, Bromley High School 


Our conversation turned frequently on the two cardinal points of poetry, 
the power of exciting the sympathy of the reader by a faithful adherence to 
the truth of nature, and the power of giving the interest of novelty by the 
modifying colours of the imagination. Coleridge, Biographia Literaria 


COLERIDGE’S famous sentence from his account of the birth of ‘the 
Lyrical Ballads’ seems as good a starting point as any. ‘A faithful adherence 
to the truth of nature’-—Pope dem anded that, but as the class have seen his 
vision was of man in society, of nature as ‘naturata’, given, to be fruitfully 
ordered by good taste and artistic propriety. The Romantic vision was 
essentially of individual man and his relation to the universe. Nature has 
become ‘naturans’, alive and powerful, yet only to the man who sees and 
feels its power. Hence the significance of the mind of man, the ‘shaping 
spirit of imagination’. When Pope wrote a philosophic poem, it was natural 
(the word can hardly be avoided here) that he should call it: ‘Essay © on Man’; 
when Wordsworth did the same, he sub- titled i it, equally naturally: “Growth 
of a Poet’s mind: an autobiographical poem’. The starting point is no longer 
man in general, but the particular self, especially the childhood self before 
immediacy of apprehension is overlaid by intellectual training. This new 
and often profound self- exploration entailed a certain isolation, real or 
affected. Satirising Timon’s Villa, Pope is confident that he is speaking to 
men who share his tastes and assumptions. Wordsworth speaks as a man, 
to other individual men, either in his own person or through that of signifi- 
cantly solitary figures: a leech gatherer, or a shepherd on a bare hillside. 
The Ancient Mariner has been ‘alone on a wide, wide sea’. Childe Harold, 
from quite different motives, seeks solitude. 

I have included two passages from Wordsworth, because to be fair I think 
one must have the experience as well as the later doctrine, which a class may 
already, and none too sympathetically, associate with anthology pieces like 
‘The Daffodils’. One wants them to feel the peculiarly personal, almost 
mystical nature of Wordsworth’s apprehension of nature, separate and 
powerful, a source of fear as well as joy. The joy came later, as the deep 
quietism of the lines from “Tintern Abbey’ makes us feel, and response to 
116 
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these should help establish why Wordsworth’s poetry meant so much to 
Mill and Matthew Arnold and the Victorian age as a whole. Wordsworth 
isnever concerned in his poetry with the problems of the poet as an artist: 

) have been would have contradicted his most deeply held beliefs. Told, 

en, that this is so, and that much of his critical theory is concerned with 

repudiating not ‘art’, so much as ‘arts’, the technical accomplishments used 
by eighteenth century poets in producing their ‘transitory and accidental 
mament’, a class might consider what kind of art is nevertheless uncon- 
«iously at work in these two passages. According to some long-dominant 
criteria, their poetic pressure should be low. There is no ambiguity, no 
complexity of texture, simile is constantly preferred to metaphor, no use is 
made of the idiomatic resources of the language. But the poetic pressure 
snotlow. The literal rightness of the ‘thing itself’: grey sky’, ‘craggy ridge’, 
silent lake’; and a constant, powerful coinciding of stress oad feeling in the 
handling of the blank verse, so that the significant words naturally stand out, 
give body and a moving, exploratory power to the whole; w hile the syntax 
with great sureness and a slicacy, especially in the second passage, constantly 
parallels in its movement the very sensations presented to us. The tone is 
natural and straightforward, neither conversational nor that of a monologue. 
He has in mind, one feels, men and women, not ‘fixed by a glittering eye’, 
but wanting to listen. (He would have loathed television, but I can imagine 
him broadcasting late at night, on the Home Service, not the Third.) 

According to “Wordsw orth, Nature never betrayed ‘the heart that loved 
her’, although as Aldous Huxley long ago pointed out he never put his love 
to the test of visiting the tropics. Coleridge and most other Romantics 
ound that the heart sometimes ceased to love, that ‘drowsy unimpassioned 
grief’ weighed it down, the same death-in-life that enshrouded the Ancient 
Mariner before he blessed the water snakes. At such moments, the ‘inanimate 
cold’ nature of Locke and Hartley was very close. But in “Dejection’, which 

e know was written partly as an answer to the associationism of Words- 
ae s ‘Immortality Ode’, and was in turn answered by ‘Resolution and 
Independence’, Coleridge asserts the mind as an active, shaping force, nature 
possessing only so much life and beauty as we have the imaginative power 
and insight to call forth. 

However Wordsworth would have reacted, and he might have surprised 
some of his critics, I don’t doubt that Byron would have enjoyed the tropics 
tremendously. For as this short excerpt from ‘Childe Harold’ immediately 
shows, he is not concerned with man’s relationship with the universe, but 
profoundly so with dramatising himself against it, with projecting his own 
feelings on to it; and the tropics would surely have provided a more exciting, 
amore Satanic background than anything in Europe or the Near East. How- 
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ever he makes do splendidly with Switzerland here, tossing off any lingerin, 
shackles of the eighteenth century's cold Chain of Being, and embracing 
the new, dynamic nature. In a way, he salutes her as worthy of being 
measured up against. For Nature is genuinely important to him, in that i 
her moods and passions he senses greater intensity and variety even than i 
his own. Nothing in his letters or personal life suggests that he ever reall 
found ‘the hum of human cities torture’, yet at the moment of this declara- 
tion he is sincere enough, a contradiction a class may care to pursue in ¢ 
sidering later ‘ou itsiders’ and ‘ angry young men’. C oleridge saw a profound 
correlation between the power behind the universe and the power of the 
human mind in creation. Byron is merely moved by the ant me splend- 
our of the storm to an ‘T'll do and I'll do and I'll do’ pitch, from which he 
can escape only via a meaningless gesture of self-pity. Significantly in his 
letters and Journal, he usually has nothing but scorn for writers. “Wh 
would write’, he asks, “who had anything better to do?’ 

For Keats there was nothing better to do. ‘If poetry’, as he memorabl 
remarked in one of his letters, “comes not as naturally as leaves to a tree it 
had better not come at all’, but this naturally involves an awareness of th 
artistic absorption needed for its achievement. Unlike the other Romantic 
poets, who saw themselves as anything but, Keats was always primarily a 





artist. Constantly in his work he comes back to the problems of the a 
constantly in his short poetic life his conception of art and its relation to lif 
strengthened and matured. Here he approaches nature as an acolyte of art 
anxious to savour her ‘Sweets’, expecting moment of ‘awful’ but exquisit 
sensation. But blowing through the literary tapestries and the incense 
art-for-art’s-sake luxury is a freshness, a clear sense of purpose and propor- 
tion. This is felt particularly in the coda, when he steadies his romanticising 
with a slight touch of parody: “Why so sad a moan?’ and, with his immediate 
apprehension and presentation of the pigeon and the schoolboy, makes tall 
about an ‘attitude’ to nature seem rather impertinent. Both are there, just 
as a weasel may at the same time be sucking the bird’s eggs or the boy's 
mother have a cancer. Although Ruskin, in his essay on ‘the Pathetic Fall: cy 
would not put him there, Keats at moments such as these seems to me t 
belong with those ‘to whom the primrose is for ever nothing else than itselt 
—a little flower apprehended in the very plain and leafy fact of it’. 

Keats’ ‘Sleep and Poetry’ was published in 1817, in 1833 Arthur Hallam 
died, and after seventeen brooding years ‘In Memoriam’ appeared. By then 
man’s attitude to nature had profoundly changed, as had his view of his 
place in it. If the revolution of C opernicus had been i in space, that of Darwin 
was very much in time. Geology rather than dejection makes the ‘genial 
‘quarried stone’, ‘iron 


spirits fail’: the evidence—‘the type’, ‘scarped cliff’, 
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hills’ is scattered plentifully through the passage. Nature is at best neutral, 
at worst actively malevolent. Tennyson commands our sympathy no doubt, 
but his very real suffering fails to move us deeply, for he neither trans- 
cends, nor with his whole being accepts his predicament. He can only grope 
with a lameness that is revealed most obviously, I think, in the trite diction 
of phrases like: ‘fanes of fruitless prayer’, ‘battled for the True, the Just’, 
‘tolled the psalm to wintry skies’. There were other attitudes in the age, of 
course, besides headshaking over ‘the sorry scheme of things entire’. Tenny- 
son himself could speak quite buoyantly elsewhere of ‘the ringing grooves 
f change’ and I can’t resist quoting, although lack of space and due serious- 
ness keep it off the sheet, a pleasing stanza of J. K. Stephen, to mark the 
distance we have travelled since Wordsworth (he is lamenting the failure 
f railways to reach the Lake District): 


Nature has done her part, and why 
Is mightier man in his to fail: 

I want to hear the porters cry, 
‘Change here for Ennerdale!’ 


PART B’ by ANN HOWGATE and RICHARD JAY 


THIS QUARTER we turn to the Western and to Science Fiction—the old 


ind the new version of the Frontiersman’s story. In spite of obvious differ- 





ences, they have many points in common: the close relationship of the gang 

r team; the need to maintain precarious order under frontier conditions, 
leading to the perpetual strife between Goodies and Baddies (whether they 
are nies and Indians, or wicked Martians and Things from Space); the 
laconic speech of men of action with no time to spare for psychological 
niceties; the underlying moral intention, in the Western directed more to- 
wards a social code of behaviour and in S.F. towards the implications— 
philosophical and ethical—of Man’s intrusion into the Universe. 


THE WESTERN 

Firmly based on historical fact, the Western none the less has the charm 
of remoteness in space and time. Young readers are immediately attracted 
by the suspense and dramatic action but they also subconsciously enjoy the 
absence of complication and strain and respond easily to the merits of the 
Simple Life. The relation of man with man remains fundamental to the 
genre, yet there is a strong element of individual self-reliance and responsi- 
bility which is appealing to the adolescent. 
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The better Western book or film preserves a spare, laconic quality bot! 
in narrative and dialogue; it has a sense of enquiry into character; its humou 
is wry, its emotion unde rplayed; and the standard code of behaviour is no: 
accepted as a cliché but left open to the play of persons and events. Shan 
Gunfight at the O.K. Corral, 3.10 to Yuma er Friendly Persuasion are exampk 
worth further discussion. But the third rate Western is all too common 
A typical case, particularly regrettable, is the Roy Rogers series, seen on 
Children’s Hour TV. The hybrid humour and reliance on chase-music are 
obvious symptoms of a more fundamental failure. 

(a) Watch the style. Does the dialogue ‘just come n: atural’: Where else 
does one meet the manner of ‘ej: 1culated Cal, with shining eyes’ or ‘returned 
Merry, rousing to interest’? What degree of psychological subtlety is re- 
vealed by “The instant it clarified and caught his fancy . . . positively t hrilling’ 
(and there are two other examples of the same sort of thing). The twi 
characters have a cinematic pseudo-life, but their scale is too large and the 
motivation too mechanical. 

(b) Very slightly mannered, but the mannerisms reinforce the atmosphere 
Note how homogeneous the style is, and how the characters emerge direct 
from the dialogue in all their unexpectedness and contradiction, as in real 
life. 

What attitude of mind does the author of each extract reveal towards 


people: 


SCIENCE FICTION 


This branch of fiction has not yet settled down in the way that Wester 
have. There is a far wider divergence between the best and the worst. A 
few writers are using S.F. creativ rely to explore the new world-framework 
that scientific discovery has made li and in particular Man’s status 
which has been both enlarged and diminished. The best of them have 
serious moral intention. Alan Brien says ‘they face the problems that li 
piled ahead for us, and they face them honestly and ioeapiibiniles If anythin 
they are tending to become priggish d¢ -gooders’ rs. But these efforts con pare 
unfavourably with, say, those of the Metaphysical Poets when confronted 
by a similar new ‘cosmographie’. The twentieth century novel form is un- 
exacting and the style too often derives from a meagre detective story tra- 
dition. Quite a deal of S.F. is still at the machine-mad and fantasy level, 
exciting but unrevealing; and there is a more depressing category in which 
Space Science is merely the contemporary décor for Bulldog Drummondry. 

The author’s quality of mind, his degree of imagination, are the key to 
his achievement. John Wyndham’s The Day of the Triffids and The Kraken 


Wakes are immediately credible and successful. Faber have recently issued 
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a pape r-back Best S.F. (6s.) which gives an interesting cross-section of the 
work now being done within this convention. 

a) Addicts’ stuff; jargon and all the trappings to make us believe in and 
be awed by the technicalities. The conventional S.F. colours are red, silver, 
blue and gold, and they are used to create something of an heraldic effect. 
Here the writer uses red (‘its iridescent red skin almost too bright to look 


at’); and ‘skin’ as opposed to ‘sleek missile’ is imaginative. 


(b) Back to Biggles. The writer uses two conventions but has nothing 
rasping. Compare, for example, ‘tapered away into a bunch of flanges’ with 
Bradbury’s ‘sprocketed into slots’ in (c). Dialogue and pace are lazy and 
ddly dated—‘Mariners of Space’, ‘Space-Ranger Devenish’. 

c) Ray Bradbury is without doubt one of the writers whose imagination 
has been most genuinely excited by S.F. He has the kind of mind which 
delights in contriving original situations—e.g. a group of men falling etern- 
ily through space—but which can sustain side by side with the macabre, 
the study of weak, twentieth century man, fearful, hungry, ill at ease. His 
response to the strange possibilities of the medium is both delicate and per- 

nal, and his use of language is precise and poetic. Later in the same story 
1¢ writes “The great city’s nostrils dilated again. . . . For the streets were like 


tongues, and where the men passed, the taste of their heels ebbed down 


1 > 
through stone pores eee 


With whom (or with what) does each author encourage the reader to 


' 
ently 


himself? In each case, what sort of situation or plight does this 


indicate for man in the future, and how is it suggested that he should re- 


spond to it? 
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BALLADS AND GAMES 


THE COMMON MusSE, An Anthology of Popular British Ballad Poetr 
XVth—XXth century, edited by Vivian de Sola Pinto and Allan Edwin 
Rodway. With an Introduction and Notes. [Chatto and Windus, 25s.] 

ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH BALLADS, edited with an Introduction 
Critical Notes by Robert Graves. [Heinemann, 9s. 6d.] 


In contrast to the amount of work that has been done on the traditional 
ballad, the popular broadside has received relatively little attention. 1 

Common Muse is in the first place an attempt to make available for th 
general reader a representative selection of work of this kind, in accurate 
texts, with the minimum editorial tidying-up necessary for ease of reading 
This aim it fulfils admirably and it seems likely to take its place among the 
standard anthologies. The two main sections are ‘General’ and ‘An 


each being further subdivided—the former, for example, includes ‘Histor- 
ical’, “Social Criticism’, ‘Manners and Fashions’, ‘Portents and Prodigies’, 


and so on. There is a useful bibliography, and full notes and references. 
The Introduction constitutes a wath il essay on street songs and ballad 


as a neglected form of poy pula ar art. It discusses their nature and aii ishing 
qualities as ‘the product of a literate or semi-literate urban populati n 
rooted in common speech, bt remarkable, if not always for realism 


least for an unsentimental and commonsense tone. There is a useful histor- 


ical account of the rise of these ballads soon after the invention of printing 
their continued success through the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
and their gradual decline in the nineteenth. Occasionally one feels that the 
claims for their intrinsic value are being pressed a little too hard, and sor 
of the critical analysis of their merits is not completely convincing, am 


more than the reference to Peter Bell as ‘that great and much maligned 


poem. But there are some interesting comments on the use made of the 


broadside material and its traditions by better-known poets, and the clain 


seems justified that ‘For four hundred years the street ballad and popular 
song formed a rich vernacular soil in which more aspiring poetry rooted 


itself and thrived’. 
Mr. Graves’ anthology in the ‘Poetry Bookshelf’ series contains som 
forty representative specimens of ballads of all types from Sir Patrick Sper 
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and The Cherry Tree Carol to the broadsheet Children in the Wood and Wed- 
, sbury Cocking. He sees himself as entitled to give an eclectic text where 
several versions exist, to restore missing lines or stanzas, and to correct 
bvious errors in rhyme or metre—‘Ballads are nobody’s property, and if 
careless singers or illiterate printers have claimed the right to spoil them, 
who can deny us the right to guess how the originals went?’ Mr. Graves 
makes out a good case, but the dangers are obvious, and at the very least 
we may reasonably ask for some clear indication where the editor’s restora- 
tions and improvements occur. The introduction gives a clear and lively 
account of the different kinds of ballads and the nature of ballad technique. 


tion with witch cults and the “Old Religion’: this is often interesting but 
sometimes the interpretation seems forced and the evidence strained, or at 
least treated too narrowly and dogmatically. (A similar over-confidence, 
one feels, appears in the remark about the ‘western wind’ stanza as implying 
a situation “where the speaker has had his true love taken from him by 
night and is lying wounded and with a parched throat in open country’.) 
But in general this is a useful selection with an unusual range and variety, 
and it fills an honourable place in the series. 
R. G. COX 


HILDREN S GAMES, by David Holbrook. [Gordon Fraser, 8s. 6d.] 

This delightful anthology, drawn from the work of many collectors, is full 
f historical, aesthetic and educational interest. The games are arranged in 
sections: hardness, toughness and endurance games for boys; girls’ dancing 


games; games for boys and girls together, comprising dancing 





ng games, games for rings and teams and chasing games. Games 


loor games. 


f skill for both sexes are included. There is a section on inc 
and the book concludes engagingly with “A Pocketful of Useful Tips’ such 
s ‘How not to share an apple’. All the games are presented with the appro- 
priate rhymes and incantations, with full instructions for playing them and, 
where necessary (as in Cats’ Cradles), with clear illustrations. The collection 
is enriched by the inclusion of many traditional tunes, selected under the 
guidance of Wilfrid Mellers. 

‘Since the end of the last century (the games) have been dying out: ... 
recent developments in television, in the mass-production of toys, in family 
life, and the tone of our ways of living, have driven them out even more.’ 
In his introductory essay, entitled ‘Punch and Jenny Jones’, Mr. Holbrook 
observes that, like all works of art, the games ‘embody the existence of a 
something outside the single individual’. (One remembers here Richard 
Hoggart’s condemnation of the sex-and-violence paper-backs—that they 
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appeal to nothing outside their own self-contained world.) He values ¢h 
games for the way in which they help children, through fantasy, to explor 
and master the worlds of inner and outer experience; for the real trials 
skill they afford the child who is developing, for example, muscular contr 
or understanding of number; for the vigorous realism and poetry of their 
language. He shows how the ritual and words of the games, though some. 
times unacceptable to modern adult squeamishness, enable the child to com: 
to terms with birth and death, sexuality, violence and grief, and to express 
his essential resistances to adult authority. 

Mr. Holbrook confesses that he is not quite sure how the games can be 
brought to life again, but suggests that “The schools, with an incre 
new illiteracy at loose outside their walls, might make more use of folk 
songs, traditional games and game-rhymes, and even Mr. Punch’. Ther 
is a fundamental difficulty here, for the world of children’s rhymes an 
games has traditionally been free from adult intrusion. Yet trout stream 
and bird sanctuaries have been artificially replenished, and we should cer- 
tainly make the effort to re-establish this once robust culture before it i 
quite extinct. Schools must help, though in the nature of things they ar 
not the most suitable agency. Parents could do a great deal, especially b 
beginning with very young children; for, as Dr. John Bowlby says, © “This 
little pig went to market” is a first text-book in child care’. Best of all 
perhaps, is to give the book to children themselves, for it is written in such 
a way that they can follow the instructions. Children’s Games is an excellent 
contribution to the cultural develo pment of children, and it is to be hoped 
that the book will be widely aaae and used. 


SHAKESPEARE 


17 


AN APPROACH TO SHAKESPEARE, by Derek Traversi. | Sands, 8s. 6d.] 
In his note to the second edition of An Approach to Shakespeare the author 

‘hopes that the new book, besides being more than twice as long as its pre- 
decessor, offers a more complete and balanced picture of the dramatists 
achievement’. Those who have profited by the book in its first form through 
the years since it came out in 1938, will welcome the new edition as w vholly 
realising the hope and so taking its place as a major work of Shakespeare 
criticism. It is not, of course, Sundial to be a ‘complete’ account of Shake- 
speare; Mr. Traversi himself has given us The Last Phase (Hollis and Carter, 
1954) and we hope to have a book by him on the Histories. But a more 
fruitful ‘Approach’ than that which this new edition provides is hardly imag- 
inable. He manages to discuss, always interestingly and often brilliantly 
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ust about the finest twelve of the plays—he explains the omission of The 
Tempest—as well as touching upon the sonnets, in the course of developing 
anumber of perceptions which are of the greatest importance to an under- 
standing of the nature and growth of Shakespeare’s experience. 

Briefly, the central idea is the development from the earliest more or less 
conventional plays through the years of deeper personal engagement with 

its problems and cynicisms and its pains of uncertainty and self-division, to 
he inal mastery. One might think that the weight Mr. Traversi puts upon 

re theme of the s plit between reason and passion, with the attendant ideas 
ies and integration, would result in a narrowing down. On the con- 
trary: he not only refers often and gratefully to the work of others on 
Shakespeare— Wilson Knight, Granville Barker, F. R. Leavis, T. S. Eliot, 
L.C. Knights, J. F. Danby, J. M. Murry; he also opens up extremely profit- 
able topics of discussion in demonstrating that “As the contradictions of the 
problem plays are progressively mastered, the poetry which formerly ex- 
pressed i becomes not only vastly extended in range but correspondingly 
harmonised, subject to a greater degree of emotional unity; and this unity 
isin turn reflected in a clearer conception of character and in a more truly 
dramatic presentation of conflict’. Mr. Traversi’s account of the Shake- 
spearean growth in understanding and in art from Troilus and Cressida 
through Hamlet to Othello and Macbeth and Lear ought to convince all readers 
that the long-established grouping into three problem plays and four great 
ragedies is misleading and in fact erroneous. 

Delicate textual analysis takes its place in an appraisal which is remarkable 
for the scope and degree of its general intelligence. The analysis is always 
relevant to the aim of full understanding; in discussing Shakespeare’s ‘con- 
tinu: al effort to adapt language and verse structure to the growing pressure 
his emotions’, Me. Traversi is as alive to the unique richness and suggest- 
iveness of the language as he is to the central human themes and problems 
which the language embodies. 

A glance at the index would suggest what the book contains of important 
themes and ideas and of pointers to essential ‘technical’ qualities in the writ- 
ing. The three hundred pages of the book itself, despite occasional wordiness 


and 


a certain amount of repetition, fulfils the promise of the index at what 
for these days is an almost incredibly low price. 


H. COOMBES 


SHAKESPEARE AND HIS COMEDIES, by John Russell Brown. [Methuen, 
18s, 

THE CULT OF SHAKESPEARE, by F. E. Halliday. [Gerald Duckworth, 255.] 

A SHAKESPEARE MANUAL, by W. A. Illsley. [Cambridge Univ. Press, 5s.] 
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Even in the present age of great Shakespearean scholarship there persists a 


574 


general feeling that while a careful study of Shakespeare’s history Plays is it form 


a helpful— not to say necessary—introduction to his great tragedies, the 


early comedies are something apart, acceptable only as apprentice-work. |gen 


In Shakespeare and his Comedies Mr. Brown has done much to dispel this 
illusion, and has supplied a need which it has certainly helped to create, 
This is the need for a comprehensive study of these plays as a body of work, 
and in giving it to us he has shown above all else — they are the work, 
not only of the same man as wrote the ‘great tragedies’, but of the same 
mind. 

Mr. Brown recognises three informing ideas, or themes, common—‘with 
varying degrees of emphasis’—to all the early comedies: ‘love’s wealth’, or 


’ 


the concept of true generosity; ‘love's truth’, or the validity, not only of 


appearances, but of declaration and disposition; and ‘love’s order’, or the 
true harmony of human relationships. His exposition of these themes, and 
of their development and relationship in the plays as a group, is not confined 
to the tracing of imagery, but involves the closest analysis of character and 
dramatic structure. But he gives even more than this, for he writes with 
the live performance pend in mind, and what he says is as important 
for the producer of Shakespeare as for the student. 

Mr. Brown succeeds in avoiding the pitfalls of this kind of writing (espec- 
ially that of reading his ideas into the plays), merely by being constantly 
aware of them; but his book is seriously marred by its opening chapters, 
the work of which could have been done more effectiv ely by a much shorter 
Introduction. Extended over two chapters, this introduction and justifica- 
tion of his work is—in complete contrast with the body of it—markedly 
diffident and fumbling. The reader is so far from being ‘reassured that this 
is an important work that he may never reach the third chapter; and his 
loss in that case would be very great. 

So too in his linking of the early comedies with the ‘dark’ comedies, Mr. 
Brown’s touch is less certain; he seems unable to recognise in Troilus, for 
instance, qualities he was well able to see in Malvolio. However, in his 
proposed field of studies—up to and including Twelfth Night—Mr. Brown 
writes with the directness, clarity and warmth of one who fully knows what 
he is about, and he has produced a very fine, indeed a very important, piece 
of work. 

F. E. Halliday’s The Cult of Shakespeare is written for the diversion of the 
reader rather than for his instruction. The work of tracing the activities of 
the ‘bardolators’ through the centuries since Shakespeare’s death has been 
undertaken ‘not too seriously’; but even Mr. Halliday’s excellent ironic 
humour has scarcely succeeded in bringing his material to life. The task 
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yas vast, the material intractable; that he should have succeeded in giving 


form in the confined space of two hundred pages, and that the book 


's, the |hould remain eminently readable, are sufficient testimony to Mr. Halliday’s 


work, |e 
el this | 
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enius for this kind of writing. 
“In his very short Shakespeare Manual for Schools W. A. Ilsley writes ‘to 


1 


ely both pupils , and eidaiies Ww ho have no qualifications in English litera- 


t 


e, in their study of Shakespeare’; and this is the explanation of the book’s 


] 


lure. Mr. Illsley is never quite clear about whom he is addressing at any 


this kind are precisely those to whom it must be least explicable. 


FRANK MCCOMBIE 


KING HENRY VIII, edited by R. A. Foakes, and THE SECOND PART OF 


KING HENRY VI, edited by A. S. Cairncross: The Arden Shakespeare. 
Me fhuen, 21S. ea.| 


The still-neglected Henry VIII (awkward politics handled in pageant and 
debate) appears in a new and intelligent edition that would rather justify 


Folio than amend it. Mr. Cairncross’ textual introduction to 2 Henry VI 
fers a scholarly extension of Professor Alexander’s thesis, but his notes are 





4t times uncertain of the level of their audience. Both editors would ack- 
nowledge Spurgeon on dominant imagery but for neither play could they 


im that modern criticism offered them much of great value. However 


1 


though questions of editorial taste are often difficult), too much criticism 


may spoil an editorial commentary. I suggest that Mr. Foakes’ note on the 
ambiguity of ‘one above ’em’ (V. ii. 26: God or Henry above the ecclesias- 
tics) is on the right side of the ension between justifie d editorial explication 


and criticism proper. Should the note have added that here the literalness 
ve—Henry is on the upper stage—prevents any explicit identification 
f Henry with God, despite the undercurrent in V. ii tending to justify 


Henry as head of the church? Such comment is perhaps too critical to be 
editorial. Mr. Cairncross, too, is probably right to note the presence of 


ibble-linked imagery (I. i. 257) when in so doing the quibble is made all 


the more evident. But w hy must ‘sullen earth’ (L. ii. 5) be just ‘transferred 
epithet’ for him, when the Elizabethan earth elimi association (referred 
to, incidentally, in a quotation in his I. iii. 176 note) is familiar enough? 


And yet the New Arden’s editors, with far more and far greater problems 
0 face than their predecessors, are doing infinitely better work, though the 
vidence for this in these two books has little chance of reaching the school- 


room, 


MCD.E., 
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DRAMA 
THE FUNERAL, by Richard Steele, edited by Sidney Heaven. [Blackie, 7s, 
THE DOCTOR S$ DILEMMA, by Bernard Shaw, with an Introduction an 
notes by A. C. Ward. [Longmans, 6s. 3d.] 
CAT ON A HOT TIN ROOF, by Tennessee Williams. [Penguin Books in 
association with Secker and Warburg, 2s. 6d.| 


FOUR MODERN VERSE PLAYS, Introduced and Edited by E. Martin 
Browne; THOMAS CRANMER OF CANTERBURY, by Charles Williams; 
THE FAMILY REUNION, by T. S. Eliot; A PHOENIX TOO FREQUENT 
by Christopher Fry; HAPPY AS LARRY, by Donagh MacDonagh. [ Pen- 
guin Books, 3s. 6d.| 

It may be true enough that ‘the dialogue of The Funeral is sufficiently straight- 

forward to be read in class without interruption’. But for what sort of class 

is the main theme, the sanctity of marriage, suitable? It is supported in- 
directly even by the necrophilous business of Lord Brompton’s simulated 
death, ostensibly a satire (tediously drawn out) about widows who overd 
their lamentations. The play would be more adequately appreciated by 

W.E.A. classes and dramatic societies than by secondary school pupils. 

It is gracefully written, free of verbosity, witty. But the plot is slight, 
the dénouement over-convenient, and Lord Brompton an excessively quics- 
cent protagonist, guided up and down to eavesdrop on his fate in a foretaste 
of Scrooge’s spooky tour. 

Beautifully printed, the play is given a firm historical setting by the ad- 
mirable introductory and textual notes. 

Would the shade of Shaw protest if present-day readers endorsed his own 
appraisal of a thin piece of work as furnishing ‘the pretext for this preface’: 
The lay figure in the stage directions to Act III must have felt quite at home 
among that dreary collection of medicoes (sadly belied by their silly, one- 
track therapeutic theories in a comparison with, say, the doctor Astrov in 


Uncle Vanya) and that alleged embodiment of evil, Dubedat. He does not| 


even cheat at cards. Beside him even Dorian Gray assumes a Mephistophe- 
lean grandeur. 

In the Preface (about the Socialisation of medicine and such practices as 
vaccination and vivisection) Shaw characteristically stuns the opposition by 
the cosy expedient of selecting all their arguments for them. 

Whatever its merits, the N.H.S., with its 1957 strike-threat and massive 
perennial bills for thoroughly un-Shavian treatments, illustrates, as clearly 
as Orwell’s animals, the dangers of presuming that a dogma will materialise 
in the one desired pragmatic form. School children would incur less harm 
if the limitations of Shaw’s debating method, including the reductio ad ab- 
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urdum in his view (p. 9) of society as the aggregate of sectional conspiracies, 
could be touched upon. 

‘Mendacity’ is also a theme with Tennessee Williams, but where the anti- 
septic and reforming mind of Shaw sought cures, the other lifts it like a 
sab under which human life festers helplessly: a group of people crave 
secular relief from their sexual, moral and financial problems in a fearfully 
disorderly atmosphere, which it might be possible to reproduce in more 
ménages than one likes to be reminded of. Like babies overcome by the 
very advantages of space crowding for security about a protective figure, 
the legacy-hunters leave empty all that huge house with its cellars full of 
junk to swarm desperately around Big Daddy, in a masterly symbol of the 
way people shrink together amid the amplitude of America, or the world. 
Repulsive yet inescapable, such lives are aptly mirrored in naturalistic term- 
inology, which may owe something to the pioneering candour of Joyce, 
D. H. Lawrence or Henry Miller, as well as forming part of the effort we 
can see in films like Bachelor Party, Bus Stop or Friendly Persuasion to make 
literary vehicles out of American regional modes of expression. I wish the 
objectivity in Cat could have prevailed against the author’s predilections, 
which have conventionalised the fecund and avaricious Mae and Gooper 
by ridicule, and the Scott Fitzgerald hero, Brick, by indulging him (though 
less in the first, superior version than in the Broadway approved by Elia 
Kazan). 

We are grateful to Penguin Books for publishing this play so cheaply, and 
even more so for their Four Modern Verse Plays. 

Among the many fascinating aspects of the seven plays under considera- 
tion, two are salient: the predominantly sceptical view of man’s protesta- 
tions, Cranmer alone occupying the heroic mould (against the odds and 
just in time), and the significant presence of death in every one of the plays, 
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five of them with a dead or dying husband and one with a dead wife. But 
these and other features could hardly be covered in another section of Pro- 
fessor Peacock’s Poet in the Theatre, much less the tail-end of a notice, for 
which you can judge how little space there is if you think of last-minute 
goals, Newcastle bullocks (Times Ed. second leader, 30-8-57) and Richard 
Hoggart’s The Uses of Literacy, passim. KF 


SPECIMENS OF CONTEMPORARY DRAMA, ed. E. R. Wood. [Heine- 
mann, 8s. 6d.| 

THREE MODERN PLAYS, introduced by John Byrne and Geoffrey John- 
son. |Methuen, 6s. 6d.] 

THREE COMEDIES, by Ludwig Holberg, translated by Reginald Spink. 
[Heinemann, 73. 6d.] 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST, by Oscar Wilde, ed. W. §, 
Bunnell. [University of London Press, 4s. 6d.| 

THE PLAYS OF JOHN WHITING. [Heinemann, 215.] 

RING ROUND THE MOON, by Jean Anouilh; THE QUEEN AND THE}. 
REBELS, by Ugo Betti; 1n CAMERA, by Jean Paul Sartre. [Penguin Plays, 
25. 6d. | 

Mr. Wood's specimens range from Shaw to Christopher Hassall, and includ 

scenes from The Moon in the Yellow River, Richard of Bordeaux, The Ascent 

of F 6, Johnson over Jordan, Thunder Rock, Red Roses for Me, The Lady’s Not 
for Burning and The Player King. Discussing drama in his introduction Mr 

Wood distinguishes between craftsmanship, mastery of language and ‘vision 

... understanding of human beings, and the power to present them 

such a way as to kindle and stir the imagination’. It is this ‘vision’ that makes 

Shakespeare great and that Mr. Wood has sought to exemplify in this selec- 

tion from contemporary dramatists. Those who can believe in ‘vision 

divorced from craftsmanship and ‘mastery of language’, and who can find 

Mr. Priestley’s ‘vision’ in Johnson over Jordan ‘stirring and profound’ will 

like this selection. Those who don’t will not. The introduction is a useful 

summary of developments in drama from Ibsen onwards; but again its use 
must largely be confined to those who share Mr. Wood’s values. 

The three modern plays are Village Wooing, Shall We Join the Ladies? and 
The Browning Version. I cannot quite see what audience this selection i 
aimed at; but I don’t think it would be much use in school. The Shaw is 
an amusing trifle: it is at amy rate antiseptic, and reads extremely well in 
this company. We are told that the Barrie is ‘almost without equal as 
model of dramatic construction’; but it is merely a cheap theatrical trick, 
of no interest for reading or study. I find the Rattigan sentimental in an 
unpleasant way, and I wonder how real schoolboys are likely to react toa 





stage schoolboy who says such things as: “Dash it, Sir, you’re different 
You're young—well comparatively—and you're science, and you cat- 
vassed for Labour in the last election. You must know what sadism is.’ 
Holberg’s comedies are rather heavy going. School dramatic societies 
might find The Arabian Powder, a one act play about alchemy and crooks, 
useful, and the volume might well find its place in the library. Holberg is 


described in the preface as ‘the Moliére of the North’, which seems to me | 
to be putting him much too high. He is historically interesting as an example 
of a man of talent and purpose working in an established tradition: reading 
the modern plays in this list one is led to reflect on his good fortune in 
having a tradition to work in. 

Mr. Bunnell’s critical commentary on The Importance of Being Earnest 
should enable the dimmest and most unliterary pupil to pass at “O’ level; 
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JIM STARLING 


JIM STARLING 
and the Agency 


With these two adventure stories we launch a first-class 
new writer whose tough, resourceful heroes from work- 
ing-class families will appeal specially to Secondary 
Modern schoolboys and girls. 


JIM STARLING introduces Mr. Hildick’s heroes— 
Jim, Terry, Nip and Goggles—pitting their courage and 
quick wits against a dangerous gang of criminals. Their 
success is such that in JIM STARLING AND THE 
AGENCY we find them starting their own detective 
agency, and at once embarking on a diverting sequence 
of adventures and misunderstandings which give full 
scope to their initiative, their perky humour, and their 


delightful couldn’t-care-more attitude to life. 


Illustrated 8s 6d net each 
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but one would have welcomed the inclusion of some analysis, howeve 
elementary, of the nature of Wilde’s wit, some attempt to explain the extr. 
ordinary toughness of this apparently flimsy play. To compare Wilde with 
Shaw, and to conclude that “Wilde wants to mock at his world, not chang 
it’, is inadequate. , 

Mr. Whiting tells us in his preface that ‘the so-called symbolism of Saint 
Day is no more than the use of people, places, things, even ideas and quoti- 
tions from literature, which have a personal significance, put together t 
form a whole. The inter-relation of such things makes the fabric of the 
play’. No one can doubt that Saint’s Day and Marching Song have deep 
personal significance for the author, but he does not seem to me to have 
succeeded in turning this significance to shapes solid enough to be mear- 
ingful to an audience. 

The Penguin volume is excellent value for money, and it is pleasing t 
read in Mr. Martin Browne’s introduction that this is the ‘first instalment 
of what we confidently hope to make a large collection from the drama of 
continental Europe’. The Anouilh is best French nougat, if you like tha 
kind of thing, and who doesn’t, occasionally: Mr. Fry’s translation read: 
extremely well; one feels the discipline is good for his style. The Betti i 
about the revolution and the frontier and the golden-hearted tart—some- 
what pretentious, I thought; and the Sartre is slick and effective, but Mar- 
lowe said it in one line. However, I repeat, value for money. One look 


forward to more Penguin Plays. 


CRITICISM 


THE ENGLISH COMMON READER: A Social History of the Mass Reading 
Public 1800-1900, by Richard D. Altick. [Oxford, for University of Chicag 
Press, 455.] 

Professor Altick would like it printed in bold red letters that his ‘volume is 

not intended to be an examination of nineteenth century literary taste’. It 

is, after all, to be ‘about people’. But the people quickly go under, only 
appearing now and then to give pith to a phrase: ‘the horrifying illustrations 
in the Book of Martyrs cost many an impressionable English child his sleep’ 

How does Mr. Altick know such things: Through a reading which mus 

have been as exhausting as it is exhaustive. There seems to be hardly a book 

or a pamphlet that might bear on his subject (apart perhaps from the books 
that people read in the nineteenth century) that has escaped Mr. Altick. 

His virtues are care (particularly in the use of statistics) and comprehensive- 

ness. There is, however, a kind of comprehensiveness which quickly leads 
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Voyage to Bengal 
CAPTAIN FRANK KNIGHT 

The author has prepared this adapted edition of his popular sea story 
for backward Secondary pupils, whose reading age is far behind their 


chronological age and their natural interest in exciting stories. 
Illustrated 6s 


Far and Wide Stories 
12. Mystery in Maori Land JOHN HORNBY 
An adventure story of life in New Zealand, in a series of supplementary 


readers suitable for the younger pupils in Secondary Schools. 
Illustrated 2s 
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THE ROSE AND THE RING, W. M. Thackeray 6s 
KIM, Rudyard Kipling, illustrated by Stuart Tresilian 21s 
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A FIRST BOOK OF MODERN PROSE 


A BOOK OF MODERN PROSE 
Compiled by Margaret Flower, B.A. 


lhe aim of these two books is to show how every form of experience can be 
expressed in a suitable style. Mrs. Flower places before her readers a rich 
selection of stories and essays from both sides of the Atlantic, by such diverse 
authors as Sir Winston Churchill and Saki, Ernest Hemingway and James 
Thurber. In the freshness of their content and approach, these books break 
entirely new ground among school prose readers. Price: 7s. 6d. each 


CASSELL & COMPANY LTD 


Educational Department 


35 Red Lion Square, London, W.C.1 
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to indigestion; and the profit to be gained from the isolated scraps of infor. 
mation which is all that one remembers from the huge mass assembled js ; 
poor reward for the labour involved in getting through it. 

For all the copiousness of his reading Mr. Altick doesn’t give me the 
impression of ever having been closely in touch with English life. (And in 
fact he relies on Rowse and Wingfield-Stratford for his political, and Welk 
and Kingsley for his social history.) Of the English tradition of popular 
culture he has this (and no more) to say: 


Though they were already deteriorating, there had still survived in the eighteenth 
century the rural institutions of holiday-making [sic], pageantry, and fairs. There 
was still the lore of the countryside and the songs and stories that had been handed 
down in the cottage from generation to generation. Illiterate though the common 
countryman may have been, his participation in the popular cultural tradition saved 
him from being a stolid brute. 


Factory workers on the other hand ‘had no personal pride in their work} 
for the product of their labour was not theirs alone but that of many other 
workers’. Perhaps after all The Wheelwright’s Shop was one book that Mr 
Altick missed. 

The real puzzle is to find out what prompted all this industry. There 
seems no central concern at all, certainly none of the seriousness of purpose 
that made Fiction and the Reading Public a great book (is it never to be re 
printed?) Instead only a dedication to ‘the democratic society of the future. 
This implies a persistent and irritating brightness of tone—people don’t go 
to plays, they go to see Hamlet at the Globe, Robert Raikes was ‘a man 
who swaggered through the streets of Gloucester with an unmistakable air 
of proprietorship’, and eighteenth century clerks (not dockers) are referred 
to as men ‘in the lower bracket of the white neckcloth class’. It is clear in 
fact that Mr. Altick is devoted to maintaining middlebrow standards of 
taste: the Cornhill’s ‘unmatched array of talent’—Trollope, Thackeray, Mrs 
Browning, Ruskin—made it a first-class magazine; ‘the evil that best-sellers 
do lives after them’ (i.e. prices remained high after Scott); ...and ina 
preliminary survey of popular reading before 1800 which almost manages 
to leave out Bunyan altogether, Mr. Altick is able to assure us that: 


Even among the strictest of Puritans, whose reading dealt exclusively and un 
ambiguously with the concerns of the soul, imaginative stimulation and satisfaction 
were by no means lacking [!] The Bible is unequalled, among all the books of the 
world, for the variety and splendor of its imaginative and emotional appeal. Between 
a single pair of covers it offers the cosmic dramas of creation and the Last Judgment, 
the human pathos of Ruth and the tragedy of Samson; the wars of the Hebrews, the 
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CHAUCER: THE PARDONER’S TALE 


Edited by NeviLt CoGHILL, Merton Professor of English Literature, University 
of Oxford and CHRISTOPHER TOLKIEN, Lecturer in English Language, New 
College, Oxford 

Chaucer’s Pardoner was not a very nice person. 

‘How such a creature crawled into being, in the name of charity and, as it 
were, under God’s umbrella, needs a little explanation. How did such men, 
and in such hordes, (for England was overrun with them), come to wield 
their petty power, forged or usurp ed as in so many cases it was, and line their 
pockets with so much success ? 

Parasites like these exist in large numbers in every age, and turn spiv, 
wide-boy, confidence-trickster, blackmailer or charlatan (though seldom 
gangster, for they are lone hands), according to their opportunities. You can 

olish Pardoners, but not the kind of people who become Pardoners: for they 
are ever with us.” 

Thus Nevill Coghill, well-known for his modern-English renderings of 
Chaucer and Langland, whets the appetite of his young reader in the intro- 
duction to this valuable addition to Harrap’s English Classics. Ts. 


ENGLISH FOR LOWER FORMS 


By G. F. LAmp, M.A. 

This little book, intended for fa lower forms of all types of secondary 
school, can be warmly recommended and is sure of a welcome... . The 
interest of the pupil is sustained from start to finish. The many exercises in 
particular skilfully combine a gentle stimulus of the imagination with the 
routine drill which is essential at this stage.”°—The Times Educational Supple- 
ment, 5s. 6d. 

By the same author 
English for Middle Forms (6s.) 
English for General Certificate (6s. 6d.) 


COMPREHENSION EXERCISES 
FOR LOWER FORMS 


By G. F. Lamp, M.A. and C. C. Fitz-HuGu, B.A., A.K.C., Head of the English 
Department, Leyton County High School for Boys 
This book is intended for pupils of eleven to thirteen and is suitable for all 
types of secondary school. It is designed to be used on its own, though it will 
also be found useful as a preliminary book to the author’s Introductory Précis 
and Comprehension. Although primarily a comprehension book, the authors 
have included some general exercises in composition, puctuation and vocabul- 
ary to meet the needs of teachers who desire such additional material. 
About 4s. 
By the same authors 
Introductory Precis and Comprehension (3s. 6d.) 
Précis and Comprehension for General Certificate (3s. 6d.) 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO. LTD 
82 High Holborn, London, W.C.1 
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destruction of the Babylonians, the simple charm of the nativity story, the wonder 
of the miracles, the supreme climax of the Crucifixion and the Resurrection. 


I have read this passage through many times without being able to find ; 
hint of irony. But after all, as Professor Altick insists, we must not under- 
rate ‘the function of literature as sheer entertainment’. 


ANDOR GOMME 


THE ROMANTIC SURVIVAL, by John Bayley. [Constable, 18s.] 


‘Is there nothing on the horizon, then:’, asked a member of a group of 
teacher-trainees, to whom I was lecturing recently on what I thought to 
be the short-comings of English poetry since T. S. Eliot. I said I thought 
there was nothing. Mr. Bayley reminds me that many people see a good 
deal, even A Great New Movement away from Eliot’s Classicism (there 
is a kind of malevolence about the way so many would like to sce Eliot 
topple, perhaps because they resent the very sincerity and disturbing ‘con 
tinence’ of his poetry: this book is strangely unfair to Eliot). 

I am not quite sure what Mr. Bayley means by Romantic, except that 
it is something to do with the terms ‘imagination’ and ‘blood’ as against 
‘intellect’: Mr. Eliot, the Classicist (according to Mr. Bayley, though I can’t 
find the term in Eliot) demanded ‘unified sensibility’ as a criterion for what 
he held to be best in poetry. What is needed, apparently, is poetry which 
like a ‘ghost’, demands ‘something of the old Romantic awe’, rather than 
poetry like a ‘machine’, which can be “dismantled by critics’. Romanti 
too, has something to do with ‘making common objects rich and strange’ 
which the Pylon School did, and which ‘Mr. Eliot does not acknowledge’ 


iC 





(was it not Mr. Eliot who made, with complete success, an scniighnde the 
dove of the Holy Spirit?) 





Mr. Bayley deals mostly with Yeats, Auden and Dylan Thomas, though 
he mentions other minor figures. As with so many other critics of contem- 
porary pocts, he makes judg xments which seem to me inevitably right, and 
unanswerable, but then doesn’t see the implications. Here, for instance, 1s 
an example: ‘As Keats put it, “if poetry come not as naturally as the leaves 


to a tree it had better not come at all,”’ and certainly the absence of any 
conscious unifying aim, and of any desire to integrate the air-liner or the 
electrified railway into a vision of life as a whole. . ..—what conclusion 
does one expect to this sentence, about the poetry of Stephen Spender and 
John Betjeman: What one gets, astonishingly, is this: “... makes a great 
contribution to the success of’ (their poetry). Again, with Auden, what 
Mr. Bayley sees about the poetry does not lead him to deduce any weakness 
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Precision Tool or 
Blunt Instrument? 


Bt vgn speaking” and “I mean tosay” are not good enough. It 
is not the scientist and technologist alone who need techniques 
of exactitude and precision in an increasingly scientific age. Even 
more important is complete accuracy in the use of language—for it is 
on language that the scientist, the craftsman and the responsible 
citizen rely for their training in the purpose and “know how” of 
their work. 

Thoughtful people are insisting more and more on a clear, exact 
and unequivocal use of English. They demand it in the explanations 
of scientists, in the pronouncements of public figures, in reports of 
news, in regulations and legislation—and most emphatically in the 
training given in schools. 

There is harsher and sharper criticism of jargon and “‘gobbledy- 
gook’’, no matter how eminent its source or pretentious its purpose. 
People are becoming very much aware that although language may 
be high-flown and ambitious, full of emotion, sound and fury, yet if 
it signifies nothing that language is no more than a tale told by an 
idiot. 

No one can be exact in the use of English and handle it with 
precision unless he knows what words and phrases mean. It is futile 
to be caustic about the word nice without being sure that the 
distinctions between it and beautiful, pretty, elegant, and so on are 
well and clearly known. One might as well be critical of a craftsman’s 
wrong-size result after forgetting to explain about centimetres and 
inches. 

It is literary pedantry to call idioms cliches because some unhappy 
user has never had their exact meaning defined and consequently 
uses the phrases in a vague and woolly way. Idioms have exact 
meanings (try, for example, to give a complete equivalent for hit the 
nail on the head), and these exact meanings are co-important with 
the meanings of words as the rocks on which a good, unequivocal 
use of English must be built. 

Teaching words, teaching idioms and usages, teaching sound 
grammar are essential for the high standard of exactness to which 
children must be taught English today. Two Nisbet reference books 
for older children define the meanings and explain the grammar 
with simplicity and cogency, and provide the exercises which drive 
home and practise the skills of understanding and usage. 


A FIRST DICTIONARY and 
A FIRST ENGLISH COMPANION 


| James Nisbet & Co. Ltd 


DIGSWELL PLACE - WELWYN -: HERTS 
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that matters: “We must beware of taking this kind of meaningfulness as a 
criterion of excellence . . . to do so would be to judge Auden too narrowly 
dismissing a high percentage of his effects as slick and superficial . 
must read Auden in the way we read Swinburne as well as in the \ 

read Donne... his eclecticism is one of his more outstanding featur 
With Dylan Thomas the spectacle of critics discussing meaningless eyewash 


with earnestness is by now familiar, but Mr. Bayley makes a good point 





the sensation is that we are being assaulted by some other means than 
words’. Yet he coolly discusses Edith Sitwell’s, his own, and Dylan Thomas’ 
gloss on some lines from ‘Altarwise by Owl-light’ which show two features 
of this poet’s work—one, that he is so careless about meaning that everyone 
can take their pick; secondly that if words mean anything at all the cent 
images of the poem and the poet’s gloss are of kissing and biting the ge 


of a corpse, which is about the level of this poet’s contribution to * 


common objects rich and strange’. 








The self-deception springs, I suppose, from the unw illingness to rec 

that so much poetry over so many decades has been rubbish, particularh 
when it is supported by official publications. Yet it is distressing to see it 
Mr. Bayley can see what Thomas gets away with: (the line is “Tu 
petrol face blind to the enemy’) ‘petrol is there purely because its in 
as a word corresponds to the meaningless inertia of death—Thomas might 
presumably have said apron or bamboo or income to get the same eff 
Yes, or any old thing: “Where there’s a will and a slight delirium ¢l 

a way!’ as the poet himself said. 


The situation of English poetry Is still desperate. ‘Critics are never want- 


ing who sce all change in the world of poetry as impoverishment’, says 
Mr. Bayley, and his eftorts are to justify Auden and Thomas as a Rot 
movement. Yet what, exactly, do they add up to, even when set agains 


Yeats, whose achievement Mr. Leavis calls ‘a triumph compelled 
defeat’. Rather than cast out the dominating figure of Eliot we n 
understand him better; rather than seek a poetry outside the rang 
‘analytical’ critic we need to help develop a critical ‘atmosphere of which 
the creative power can profitably avail itself’. Mr. Bayley contributes litt 


te (he moves [ron 


to either. He is too polite, too unwilling to discrimina 


Wordsworth to Betjeman and T. E. Hulme in a breath), and insufficiently 


concerned that poetry should be, Romantic or not, ‘at bottom a criticisn 
of life... the application . . . to the question: How to Live?’ ‘A poctry ot 


indifference towards moral ideas’, to carry on using Arnold’s words, is still, 


whether one hails it as ‘Romantic’ or not, ‘a poetry of indifference towards 


life’. 


DAVID HOLBROOK 
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The Queen’s Classics Certificate Books 


Selected Letters and Poems of 

John Keats Edited by J. H. Walsh 

Cambridge, Advanced Level 1958-60 

Southern Joint Board, Advanced Level 1958-9 
6s 6d 


George Crabbe Edited by Frank Whitehead 
SELECTIONS FROM HIS POETRY 
Durham, Advanced Level 1959 6s 6d 


The Elizabethan Voyages 

Edited by James Winny 

Oxford, Ordinary Level 1959 

Cambridge, Advanced Level 1959 6s 9d 


Rhyme and Reason: A Poetry Anthology 
Edited by Denys Thompson and 

Raymond O’ Malley 

Cambridge, Ordinary Level 1959 6s 6d 


Selections from the Diaries of 
John Evelyn and Samuel Pepys 
Edited by James Gibson 7s Od 


Paradise Lost nooxs | ANp 2 John Milton 
Edited by R. R. Pedley 6s 9d 
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SONGS OF INNOCENCE AND EXPERIENCE, edited by A. M. Wil 
kinson. [University Tutorial Press, 3s. 6d.| 

SILAS MARNER, by George Eliot, edited by K. M. Lobb. [University 
London Press, 5s. 6d.| 

JOHNSON’S ‘PREFACE TO SHAKESPEARE. [O.U.P., 3s.] 

THOMAS CARLYLE: Selections by A. M. D. Hughes. [‘Clarendon Eng- 
lish Series’, O.U.P., 9s. 6d.] 

THE PARDONER’S TALE, edited by W. Cuthbert Robb. [Blackie, 3:.] 

As school text books, these are very oddly assorted. Only Silas Marner is 

prepared outright for use at ‘O’ level, though the Oxford selection from 

Carlyle is no doubt a possible choice for Sixth form studies, along with 

‘The Pardoner’s Tale’, and Johnson’s ‘Preface to Shakespeare’ is required 

Sixth form reading. This leaves only Blake, which seems to me the best of 


this bunch. How gladly would I exchange this volume for those presenting 
the round of “Christabel’ and “The Lotus Eaters’, Tennyson and Browning, 
which must occupy so much of the poetry-reading time of the sixteen-year- 
old. This is a most intelligent attempt to introduce Blake. The notes are 
particularly conscientious. For instance, it is easy for the beginner to get 
the wrong idea of Blake’s intentions when he used the word ‘humility’. 
Such points have not been overlooked. It is hard to see how the Introduc- 
tion could be improved in the limited space allowed. 

Silas Marner is another volume in the ‘London English Literature’ Series, 
prepared, like the others, for examination use. Dr. Lobb’s notes are clear 
and effective. Interesting approaches to the novel are suggested—its vivid 
scenic development, for instance. The pointed contrast of ‘North and South’, 
the towns of the Industrial Revolution and George Eliot’s ironically ob- 
served Warwickshire farms and peasants among whom the old cottage 
economy still obtains, is a valuable study. The novel is also a healthy intro- 
duction, because without bitterness, to the adult idea that a good life can 
encounter anything but the just reward it merits. And as Dr. Lobb points 
out, there is enough of the detective story element in the loss of the church 
money, to catch a young reader. 

Johnson’s ‘Preface’ is cheap enough to allow of a few copies for Sixth 
form stock, certainly one for the library. It provides openings for funda- 
mental work on Shakespeare—whether Johnson is right in upholding that 
when Shakespeare began to write, ‘the contest about the original benevo- 
lence or malignity of man had not yet commenced’. Voltaire’s famous 
reservations on Shakespeare in comparison with the classical dramatists are 
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‘The whole thing is most lively and disputable, as such books should be.’ 
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also here to be considered, and Johnson’s defence of Shakespeare for h aving 
violated the Unities of time, place and action. 

Carlyle is a neglected author, perhaps because with Nietzsche, D. H, 
Lawrence and Yeats, he is suffering under those half-thinkers who go about 
labelling as ‘Fascist’, those whom they wish to abuse and disregard. This 
is a good selection, though the Introductions throughout this Oxford series 
are not above criticism. Pleasant enough to read through, the ‘appreciations’ 
(here, by seven different authors) are bitty. It would surely be better to 
concentrate on one expanded and more thorough introductory essay. 

Blackie’s edition of “The Pardoner’s Tale’ has the advantage of being 
cheap and strongly bound: paper backs are no good even in Sixth forms, 
The notes take pains to be simple, but one suspects an editor of Chaucer 
who wishes his reader ‘a pleasant amble through the springtime lanes of 
Kent’. 

D. J. COOPER 


D. H. LAWRENCE: SELECTED POETRY AND PROSE, edited by 
Barnes. [ Heinemann, 7s. 6d.| 
GEORGE ORWELL: SELECTED WRITINGS, edited by George Bott. 
[ Heinemann, 7s. 6d.] 

MODERN ESSAYS, compiled by James M. Charlton. [Blackie, 6s.] 

THE ART OF ARGUMENT, by Giles St. Aubyn. [Christophers, 6s. 6d.] 

Mr. Bott prefaces his selection from Orwell’s writings by saying that it ‘is 
intended mainly for sixth forms, adult classes and training college students; 
I hope, too, that it will be studied by those post G.C.E. “O” level pupils 
who stay at school for one year’. Three of these books are, in varying 
degrees, suitable for such use; one feels only too sure that Modern Essays, 
however, will, before long, be set by one or other of the examining boards 
for the ‘O’ level. Apparently such collections must still be used in a sufficient 
number of schools to make it worth a firm’s while to publish them. I find 
this a depressing thought, for here are all the old collection—Chesterton, 
Lucas, Milne, Lynd—with a few more recent followers, engaged in blowing 
up the trivial, the whimsical, the ephemeral to fit the dimensions of the stock 
essay. Even a serious essayist like Aldous Huxley is represented by one of 
the most trifling of his essays, while writers such as Messrs. Wodehouse and 
Jennings, who, I am sure, would not pretend to be doing more than pro- 
viding a little light entertainment, must seem to share in the inflated claims 
made in the editor’s preface—‘modern prose at its best and most varied’, 
‘It is hoped that by studying these models . . . the reader may . . . bring merit 
to his own writing’. If anyone thinks I am too hard on these essays, I suggest 
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== The Heritage of Literature Series == 
Great Expectations 

} by CHARLES DICKENS. Edited by H. M. BURTON 

; 6s. 6d. 

A Tale of Two Cities 

} by CHARLES DICKENS. Edited by S. H. BURTON 

] 6s. 6d. 

Pride and Prejudice 

‘ by JANE AUSTEN. Edited by A. C. WARD 

? 6s. 

Jane Eyre 

} by CHARLOTTE BRONTE. Edited by A. C. WARD 

t In preparation 

The History of Mr. Polly 

! by H.G. WELLS. Edited by A.C. WARD 

H In preparation 

Paradise Lost Books 1 & 2, with Lycidas 
’ by J. MILTON. Edited by D. SHILLAN 

‘ 4s. 9d. 
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that he makes a careful study of one of them—Clifford Bax’s ‘The Import. 
ance of Being Vulgar’ is a representative example—and notes the quality of 
the prose, compounded, as it is, largely of cliché and affectation. 

It is a relief to turn to Lawrence and Orwell who, whatever the difference 
in the ultimate value of their work, were never trivial or affected. Here 
from the point of view of work with a science or non-specialist Sixth, | 
think the lesser writer may be the more rewarding. We are apt to overlook 
the fact that Lawrence does not make an immediate appeal to the average 
boy: at first, style and outlook are too unfamiliar, are not recognised ss 
relevant to the boy’s own thoughts and interests. I do not, of course, mean 
that one should not try—one does, and even sometimes succeeds—to show 
Lawrence’s importance, his greatness. But I am not sure that Mr. Barnes 
selection, admirable though it is, is the best possible for this purpose. The 
stories are well chosen; so, on the whole, are the poems, though I, person- 
ally, should have preferred some more of the “Birds, Beasts and Flowers’ to 
one or two of the more incantatory examples, such as ‘Stoic’. (Why do not 
more of the selections from Lawrence reprint ‘Ballad of Another Ophelia’ 
surely one of the finest and most moving of his poems?) I think, too, that 
the long extract from “Twilight in Italy’ is a tactical mistake: it is a beautiful 
piece of descriptive writing, conveying, as no one but Lawrence has ever 
done, the liveness, the individuality of the flowers—but I cannot see our 
hypothetical Sixth form taking very much interest in it until they had; 
much wider acquaintance with Lawrence. 

The Orwell selection should arouse response and discussion in the most 
tongue-tied class. Whatever Orwell’s faults, we must respect his complete 
intellectual honesty, his refusal to subscribe to formulae or to stifle his con- 
science in the name of some dubious political credo. Fortunately for English 
teachers, all this is allied with a lively interest in language and an awareness 
of the dangers of its misuse as great in its way as is Pope’s in “The Dunciad. 
A study of the essay on ‘Politics and the English Language’ followed by the 
extract—‘The Re-writing of History’—from ‘1984’ should have valuable 
results with any class. 

Mr. St. Aubyn’s modest little book belongs, as he generously admits, to 
the ‘Clear Thinking’ tradition, and summarises clearly and entertaining]} 
the common errors in reasoning, the pitfalls to be avoided and the meaning 


of such terms as ‘argumentum ad hominem’ and ‘begging the question’ 
As a class book, it is handicapped by lack of exercises, but some copies should 
certainly be available for the use of the Sixth. 


F, CHAPMAN 
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ATSONS: Jane Austen’s fragment, continued by John Coates. 


ien, 16s. | 
SE YOUR ENGLISH, by G. C. Thornley. [Longmans, 4s.] 

RAL ISLAND, abridged and adapted by E. F. Dodd. [Macmillan, 
| 
H BY STAGES, Reading Book VI, by I. Morris. | Macmillan, ss. 6d. | 
H FOUR, by R. O’ Malley and D. Thompson. | Heinemann, 7s.| 
SQUARES, Books I and II, by Alan Cash. |Macmillan, manilla, 
nswers, Is. each; paper, without answers, 9d. each.] 
RETATION AND PRECIS, by C. C. Harris. [Longmans, 4s. od.] 

THE WORLD IN EIGHTY DAYS, re-told by Margery Green. 
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Poetry of John Clare (1s. 6d.) An anthology by J. H. Walsh. 
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Lines of Thought 


EXERCISES IN REASONED THINKING 


R. W. YOUNG 


Assistant Master at Manchester Grammar School, 
(Headmaster Designate of George Watson's Boys’ College, 
Edinburgh) 


144 pages. 8s. 6d. 


This book is suitable mainly for sixth form pupils in their 
second and third years, giving them training in independent 
and responsible thinking. The exercises in Part I consist of 
self-contained problems, logical, scientific and historical 

no specialist knowledge is pre-supposed. Part II calls for 
the understanding and discussion of passages taken from a 
variety of writers (Plato to Orwell) and chosen to give some 
insight into the methods of the different specialist subjects 
and the philosophical problems at the heart of them. 


Extract from the FOREwWorD by the High Master of 
Manchester Grammar School: 


‘Personally I welcome it particularly for the contribution 
which it makes to one of the most pressing of our educa- 
tional problems, that of the general education of specialists. 
However we may differ as to the particular solution which 
we favour, most people are agreed that one of the primary 
tasks of general studies is to lead the specialist, whether he 
be scientist or classic, historian or linguist, to think more 
resolutely about the meaning of what he reads and writes, 
to be more scrupulous in his use of language, and to con- 
sider some of the different modes of thought and expression 
appropriate to different disciplines. It is primarily this kind 
of exploration that Mr Young is trying to encourage.’ 
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